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THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF SUBJECT MATTER 
AS A TREND IN TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Cc. D. LEWIS 
Middle Tennessee State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 


The problem involved in the professional treatment of subject mat- 
ter in teacher-training institutions is one that has demanded atten- 
tion and been a source of debate almost from the beginning of the 
normal-school movement in America. Calvin Stowe, in 1837, said: 


A thorough, scientific, and demonstrative study of all the branches to be taught 
in the common schools, with directions, at every step, as to the best methods of 
inculeating each lesson, . . . is absolutely necessary for the ready command 


over them which the teacher must have in order to put them into the minds of 
others. 


This idea met with opposition in Massachusetts; and in New York, 
a few years later, the effort to secure normal schools was met with 
the argument that the academies gave all the training that was neces- 
sary for the making of good teachers. 

For a number of years early normal schools justified their exist- 
ence by pointing to the superior quality of the teachers they turned 
out, trained very largely by a study of the branches they were to teach, 
considered from the professional point of view. By the middle of the 
century, however, there had developed a radically different idea from 
that expressed by Stowe in the quotation given above. Sheldon, in 
1863, showed clearly the drift toward “professionalism” when he said, 
in advocating the establishment of normal schools: 


Not schools in which the branches are taught, but where the whole aim and 
effort shall be to impart a practical knowledge of the service of education, and the 
art of applying it. 
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And three years later, President Phelps, of Winona, stated in an 
address delivered before the National Teachers Association: 


Our norma! schools ought, in strict justice to themselves, to be relieved entirely, 
except for illustrative purposes, from the teaching of subjects which properly 
belong to schools for general instructions. It seems not only unfortunate, but 
absurd, that professional schools should be established and supported at heavy 
expense and be compelled to descend to a class of work for which other institu- 
tions known to our system of public instruction exist. 


In 1870, President Ogden, of Ohio Central Normal, speaking before 
the American Normal School Association, said: 


The normal school is purely professional. Other institutions possess equal, if 
not superior, advantages for imparting knowledge of the branches of study. Why, 
then, should we cumber the normal school with these? 


And three years later, President Williams, in an address before the 
National Education Association, stated, 


I have a very strong conviction that the proper field of the normal school is not 
teaching subjects, but methods, 


while W. T. Harvey, of grammar fame, is responsible for the state- 
ment: 


A review, even, of the branches that should have been learned in the grammar 
or high school, would seem to be merely a waste of time in the normal school. 


This change of view is not a surprising one, for in the early days the 
idea was that the subject-matter courses taught in the normal school 
would be those actually embraced in the curriculum of the elementary 
school. In the later years, following the development of more effec- 
tive elementary schools and of public high schools and private acad- 
emies, these subjects were not thought necessary for elementary train- 
ing, and as yet there was little thought of carrying the requirements 
for elementary teaching far—at least, into the college field. As a re- 
sult, there seemed to be nothing left worthy of the attention of the 
normal school but method, management, psychology, and other purely 
“professional” subjects. 

Leaders of thought in the teacher-training field began to swing away 
from the radical “professional” position a little later on, though the 
tendency did not persist to the end of the century. In 1877, President 
Hewitt, of the Illinois Normal University, in an address before the 
National Education Association, said: 


There is a marked difference between the professional work that prepares for 
teaching, and the work that prepares for other professions. It must be evident 
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to every thinker that the youth who learns arithmetic with the thought of teaching 
it constantly before him, will be sure to find his knowledge of the subject taking 
an aspect in his own mind very different from what it would have presented had 
he studied it with the thought of putting it to practical use. 


Again, in 1881, President Gilchrist took the position before the same 
association that: 


The claim made that no part of the work done in the normal school should be 
similar to that done in the academy or college, is wholly untenable. . . . Gen- 
eral scholarship is the teacher’s professional furnishing which he most uses in 
every process of work. 


In 1887, President Parsons, of Terre Haute, took vigorous issue with 
the extreme “professionalists,” led by so able a man as De Garmo, in 
the following words: 


There is a strictly professional, a teacher’s viewpoint, toward every subject of 
instruction. This is at several vital points essentially different from the view 
furnished when the ends to be attained are those of general education, and culture 
for its own sake. 


Two investigations were carried on during the years from 1885 to 
1887 which materially increased the interest in this question. One 
was an investigation of normal-school curricula, carried on by Presi- 
dent Taylor, of Emporia, who secured data from fifty normal schools 
which brought out the fact that from one-half to two-thirds of the 
offerings of these schools was to be classified as academic matter. 
The other, made by President Gray, of St. Cloud, Minn., greatly stim- 
ulated interest in the possibilities of subject-matter courses. In 1900, 
President Albee, of the Oshkosh (Wis.) Normal School, treating mat- 
ters of instruction from a psychological point of view, after making 
a strong appeal for the introduction of a professional element in the 
teaching of subject-matter courses, said: 


Thus, one who is preparing to teach the subject he is now mastering, adds a 
phase of reflection at every point, wholly unnecessary for the mastery of it as a 
means of culture for its own sake. 


In 1895, the final, and probably best, of a series of reports on normal- 
school curricula was made, closing a study that had been going on for 
a number of years. It left the whole matter of professionalized sub- 
ject matter in a state of great uncertainty, and as a result there was 
comparatively little heard on the subject in teacher-training meetings, 
and little attention was given to it in educational journals for two 
decades. During these years the teacher-training institutions were 
evolving into the college form of the present day, and chief emphasis 
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seems to have been placed upon professional courses and upon subject- 
matter courses of the purely academic type. Such was not the case 
with Terre Haute, however, for there the spirit of Parsons seems to 
have lived, and in the catalog of that institution for 1916 the state- 
ment is found, relating to the teaching of the “common branches” in 
the school: 


The whole presentation of the subject is surrounded by a pedagogical atmos- 
phere which is altogether absent from the ordinary school. 


It was probably this idea, that the process of professionalizing sub- 
ject matter consisted in giving elementary-school subjects a vague, 
theoretical “pedagogical atmosphere,” that did much to bring the idea 
into disrepute about the opening of the present century. And as nor- 
mal schools were becoming anxious to have their offerings evaluated 
in terms of college hours and given full recognition by colleges and uni- 
versities, the elementary-subject type, of course, was looked upon with 
growing suspicion by faculty and students alike. 

Not until 1917 was the discussion of professionalized subject matter 
again brought to the front as an important topic for discussion in 
teacher-training circles. At that time the matter was opened up as a 
result of the large amount of time given to such courses in the “Cur- 
ricula Designed for the Training of Teachers,” issued by the Carnegie 
Foundation and embodying the opinions of Bagley, Learned, and oth- 
ers. These curricula returned in a measure to the theories of the 
early days, in that they based much of the training for elementary 
teaching upon courses dealing with elementary subjects treated in a 
professional manner. More force was given to the idea in question 
by the publication of Bulletin 14, of the Carnegie Foundation, a study 
of “The Professional Training of Teachers,” in the making of which 
Bagley and Learned again had an important part. This report empha- 
sizes the importance of subject-matter courses of college level, and 
insists that they be so organized and taught as to prepare specifically 
for certain grades and types of teaching positions. 

The weight attached to the Carnegie publications on teacher train- 
ing is indicated by the statement of F. J. Wright. In speaking before 
the Department of Normal Schools of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1922, he referred to Bulletin 14 as “that monumental report 
on the training of teachers.” To this he added: 


Proper presentation of subject matter in the normal school should include a 
knowledge of the process of the subject, an understanding of the mental processes 


involved, and some study of the genetic development of the subject in its various 
relations. 
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At the same meeting George H. Shafer, of Connecticut, said: 


The liberal arts college must give control of life values, but it need not make the 
student conscious of the values of specific subject matter in bringing about these 
controls. The teacher, on the other hand, must not only acquire these controls, 
as such, but must also learn to view subject matter—arithmetic, geography, liter- 
ature—as instruments of control. 


Light was thrown upon the trend of practice in regard to this mat- 
ter by a study made by Randolph in 1921 and published in 1924. In 
this study Mr. Randolph examined the catalogs of 100 teacher-training 
institutions to find the methods of treating the elementary subject- 
matter courses they offered. Out of 383 courses offered in grammar, 
history, geography, and arithmetic, 75, from descriptions, were evi- 
dently of the review type, 162 were of the so-called “method type,” 95 
were of the advanced academic type, and 45 were of the profession- 
alized subject-matter type. A detailed report was obtained from 
twenty-two teachers who, from the descriptions of the courses offered, 
seemed to be the most positive as to the type of organization they were 
employing. From these reports it was found that the subject matter 
was being supplemented with material of the kind listed below, with 
a relative frequency indicated by the order in which each is named. 
These were: 

Aims and practices 

History of the subject 
Educational values 
Development of method 

The literature of the subject 
Exercises in making courses 
Specific difficulties 

Comparison of courses 
Principles of selecting materials 


Of the recent literature on the subject of professionalized subject 
matter, none, perhaps, is more thorough or clearer in its presentation 
than the paper read before the 1926 meeting of the Association of 
Teachers Colleges by Professor Charles S. Pendleton, of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. In his statement of fundamental princi- 
ples Professor Pendleton says: 


The subject-matter courses in the modern teachers college that has a clear 
vision of the service which it ought to render should every one be given from the 
professional point of view. They ought, no doubt, to contribute to general cul- 
ture, for the broad cultural horizon is indispensable to good teaching. But the 
generalizations of the course should never be so great that in its midst teaching 
becomes insignificant, or is lost sight of. And, on the other hand, the subject- 
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matter poverty of the old-time normal school is wholly inadequate to the modern 
vision. Not only the content which the teacher will use directly with his pupils, 
but also the rich background of material which he will seldom or never use directly, 
but often indirectly, should be instilled. And in the latter, no less than in the 
former, pedagogical comments, suggestions, interpretations, and warnings should 
be interspersed. 


And Professor Pendleton adds, in full harmony with Dewey’s philos- 
ophy of method: “There is no such thing, I believe, as method de- 
tached from content.” 

Following Professor Pendleton’s illuminating discussion of the vari- 
ous phases of his subject, he gives fifteen points wherein subject- 
matter teaching in the teachers college should differ from that in a 
college of liberal arts. These points may not be mutually exclusive 
or equally vital, but they certainly form a convincing array of evi- 
dence that subject-matter teaching in a teacher-training institution 
must possess certain essential and definitely distinctive features if it 
is to meet the demands placed upon it. 

The efforts that are now being made to train teachers more effec- 
tively through the medium of the subjects which they will teach and 

‘related subjects presented from a professional point of view indicate 
a definite trend toward the general adoption of this method, though as 
yet there is no very certain indication as to the distance such a move- 
ment will go or the exact direction it will take. As it becomes more | 
generally recognized, however, that the elementary teacher needs the 
broad intellectual background that comes from the mastery of a four- 
year college course, there will certainly be a more general agreement 
that this higher training in content matter must be of a type, and. 
given in a manner, that will not only secure genuine scholarship, but 
insure a greatly increased teaching ability as well. Professor Pen- 1 
dleton touches the heart of this problem in the passage quoted above, | 
when he refers to the teacher’s “rich background of material which 
he will seldom, if ever, use directly, but often indirectly.” The reser- 
voir of power that constitutes an essential characteristic of the really 
effective teacher is composed very largely of this material which is 
“seldom, if ever, directly used.” But it is not enough that it be sound 
knowledge, carefully gathered, logically arranged in the mind, and 
rich in its cultural effect upon the life of the possessor. It must be 
all these, but, in addition, known so thoroughly in its relationship to 
the subject being taught that it can be drawn upon with ease and thus 
insure that the instruction given will be thoroughly sound in all its 
aspects, a safe foundation upon which to build the intellectual temple 
of the future. 
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The present tendency that has been shown to exist in teachers col- 
leges, to develop courses that are fundamentally different from similar 
courses as given in liberal arts colleges, though involving certain prin- 
ciples maintained a century ago, is markedly different in others. Then 
subjects of the elementary school were taught to prospective teachers 
with the problems of teaching them ever in the foreground. Mastery 
of the content of elementary instruction was secured, methods were 
exemplified, and function was stressed. Today this is still done to a 
limited degree, but most of the content courses offered extend far 
beyond and above the elementary or secondary subjects. Because of 
this it is easy for the instructor to forget or ignore the teaching pur- 
pose of the learner and become wholly engrossed in his beloved sub- 
ject. This is a proper attitude for the arts-college instructor; culture 
and the thrill that comes as the result of mastering the essentials of a 
field of knowledge are doubtless proper aims for him. But it is not a 
proper attitude for the teacher of teachers. He instructs in order 
that the taught may themselves teach—not, perhaps, in the cold and 
isolated higher reaches of his field, but in a related lower one, into 
which children can be led. Of this teaching which is to follow his 
must he be conscious; guided by this must he weave a distinctive new 
thread into his instructional pattern. 

In the earlier days a teacher of geography, for example, was made 
by being taught geography, probably from the very book he would 
teach and certainly not far from the level upon which he would teach. 
But today it is different. The good teacher of elementary geography 
needs to be able to draw upon a wide and thorough knowledge of geog- 
raphy proper, and, in addition, should possess a sound foundation in 
geology, astronomy, physics, meteorology, sociology, and economics, 
and have some acquaintance, at least, with archeology and anthro- 
pology. Not only should these subjects be a part of the equipment 
of the teacher of elementary geography, but each should be studied 
in its relation to the teaching of elementary geography to normal chil- 
dren, as well as in its own field and setting. The same thing is true 
of the teaching of history, of literature, and of the other content sub- 
jects of the elementary school. In giving even a simple nature lesson, 
say to a primary grade, the teacher will find that the whole field of 
natural science will probably be involved, if the interests of the chil- 
dren are allowed free range and an effort is made to satisfy their 
inquiring little minds. 

The teaching for an elementary school, quite as much as that for any 
other, demands a breadth and thoroughness of knowledge that is too 
seldom possessed. Every child should have a teacher who, as Palmer 
expressed it, can “wander at ease and with assurance through the 
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broad fields of knowledge.” Yes, and one who can so draw the threads 
of fact into the life of the child as to give the world, without and 
within, a meaningful unity. 

Upon those who are endeavoring to build a sound system of teacher 
training for our nation there rests a serious responsibility. Sound 
method, correct technique, effective organization, efficient administra- 
tion—all these are essential; but without a richness of purposeful 
knowledge, capable of being wisely and sympathetically directed into 
the mind and heart of the growing child, all will come to naught. 
Upon the teachers-college instructor in subject matter, no less, and 
possibly much more, than upon any one else, rests the responsibility 
for the production of the effective and worthy teacher of children. 
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LEISURE READING OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


JOE JENNINGS 
State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala. 
Formerly Director of Research, Knoxville (Tenn.) Public Schools 


What are our junior high school boys and girls reading during their 
leisure hours? What books, periodicals, and newspaper articles are 
they reading of their own volition? The answer to these questions is 
an indication of the influence of English instruction, in our junior 
high schools, on the pleasure reading of girls and boys. 

The proper use of leisure time is increasingly important as the 
leisure enjoyed by the American people becomes steadily greater. The 
responsibility of the school for so shaping the tastes and desires of 
the child that his leisure time will be spent in pursuits which will be 
beneficial to him, or at least in ways which will be harmless to him- 
self and others, is being increasingly recognized. There are certain 
other aims of education which may be materially furthered by the 
right kind of reading. It is unquestionably true that ideals of ethical 
conduct, worthy home membership, and good citizenship are fostered 
through good reading. 

The research department of the city schools of Knoxvile, Tenn., 
assisted by the junior high school English teachers of the city, pre-> 
pared a mimeographed form upon which the pupils were to record 
daily for a week all their reading which was not assigned in connection 
with school work. Students were asked not to sign their names, and 
were assured that the answers made on the questionnaires would not 
influence their school marks in the slightest. They were urged to 
report fully and accurately for each day the names of newspapers 
read, newspaper articles read, magazines read, magazine articles or 
stories read, and books read or partly read. Spaces were left for seven 
daily reports, and the day’s reading was given under each of the above 
heads. At the end of the blank each child was asked to record the 
names of any continued stories he might be reading, together with the 
name of the paper or magazine in which they were appearing; his 
favorite magazines in order of preference, and the novels he had read 
during the year. 

The reading record was kept for one week, beginning Sunday, May 
9, and ending Sunday, May 15. The children were requested to record 
their reading at the end of each day. 
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From the two junior high schools 890 children filled out the ques- 
tionnaires. There were 375 boys and 515 girls. The facts disclosed 
by these questionnaires will be summarized under the following heads: 


. Newspapers read and news articles read. 

. Magazines read; magazine stories and articles read. 

. Books read or partly read. 

. Continued stories, and magazines or newspapers in which they appeared. 
. Favorite magazines. 

. Books read during the present school year. 


ON 


NEWSPAPER READING 


Practically al] the boys and girls did some newspaper reading. 
Some of them reported reading as many as three newspapers every 
day. The Knoxville papers were naturally the ones most widely read, 
though papers of other cities had some readers, particularly Sunday 
papers from New York and Atlanta. Evening papers were more 
frequently read than morning papers. 

Tables I and II list the different types of newspaper articles read 
by boys and by girls, respectively. The classification used in these 
tables is arbitrary and more or less overlapping. Such items of cur- 
rent news as the Mississippi flood, transatlantic flyers, murders, etc., 


TABLE I 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLES READ BY Boys 
> 
= & a 
21 19 17 14 10 13 14 
EET OLE: 372 | 360 | 357 | 356 | 345 | 327 | 306 * 
27 21 26 20 23 18 18 
SEE Eee 6 10 4 + 3 3 3 
ESSE EER 39 29 29 27 30 27 17 
92 59 49 41 29 25 15 
Local courts, records, market, courthouse, 
1 3 4 1 3 1 
Magazine section, Sunday section, school 
Oe 4 1 0 2 3 89 
EE EE 15 14 18 14 12 34 
(ee + 0 2 1 0 7 
Murders, accidents, fires____- 62 35 33 32 29 21 
Other news articles._...._-- 72 71 65 56 46 30 
“ae 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Scientific news_..........-.-- 5 7 8 6 4 2 ll 
Ee owaamedes nu 250 | 231 | 236 | 220 | 210 | 191 
Syndicated articles. 6 3 6 4 4 5 2 
Transatlantic flyers . ....----- 42 47 47 34 25 18 
Weather, storms__........-- 26 10 10 5 8 os 
Woman’s page, society. .........--------- 9 13 7 6 5 22 
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were given separate headings because of their peculiar interest at the 
time of the investigation and their large number of readers. 

Table I should be read as follows: On Monday 21 boys read the 
advertisements; on Tuesday, 19 boys; on Wednesday, 17 boys; etc. 


TABLE II 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLES READ BY GIRLS 
= > 
sl Pls 
32 23 28 22 19 17 18 
499 | 499 | 468 | 465 | 450 | 426 | 413 
193 | 191 | 190 | 185 | 176 | 157 | 145 
ance 29 41 36 30 21 15 15 
43 44 33 30 23 16 6 
_ eee 97 70 53 42 41 17 20 
Local courts, records, market, courthouse, 
Magazine section, Sunday section, school 
~~ 14 13 7 6 4 6 | 200 
cco cawes 28 32 24 33 21 24 41 
6 5 10 0 6 2 7 
127 | 115 | 102 91 93 81 67 
Syndicated articles. ................-.--- 35 28 31 28 28 20 29 
30 20 24 23 21 ll 11 
ee eee eee 34 17 23 29 22 21 
Woman’s page, society..................- 150 | 130 | 113 | 101 97 98 | 213 


Table II should be read as follows: Advertisements were read on 
Monday by 82 girls; on Tuesday, by 23 girls; on Wednesday, by 28 
girls; etc. 

The comic strips are the most popular feature of the newspaper 
for boys and girls. Almost all the children read the daily comic 
strips. It may be noted that on Monday only three boys, out of 375, 
and sixteen girls, out of 515, did not read them. Many children classi- 
fied the comic strips, notably the careers of Jack Lockwell and Ben 
Webster, as continued stories. As one would expect, with the boys the 
sport news was easily second in interest. General news items had the 
third largest body of readers. The Missisippi flood stood fourth; the 
transatlantic flyers, fifth; and murders, accidents, and fires, sixth. 
Far less than half of the boys reported reading any newspaper arti- 
cles other than the comics and the sport page. 

With the girls, continued stories hold the second place in interest. 
It was noticed in tabulating the results that many girls were reading 
continued stories in all three of the local papers. The continued sto- 
ries and the comics were the only things that many girls read. The 
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woman’s page and society news came third in the number of girl read- 
ers, while the sport news held the fourth place. General news items 
came fifth; murders, fires, accidents, sixth; and the Mississippi flood, 
seventh. 

The Sunday magazine section and the school pages were of interest 
to many of the children. About 25 per cent of the total number of 
boys reporting read the school news, as well as 40 per cent of the girls. 
On the whole, the sensational news items were of more interest than 
other current happenings to both boys and girls. A very small per- 
centage of either sex read the editorial page, the syndicated articles, 
or the scientific news. 


THE MAGAZINES 
Table III lists the magazines read most frequently. Girls read them 
more than boys. The table presents those read during the week by 
ten or more boys and by twenty or more girls, respectively. Magazines 


read less than ten times are listed below the table, but without fre- 
quencies. 


TABLE III 
MAGAZINES READ BY BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boys Girls 
Number Number 
Name of Magazine — Name of Magazine Dont 
Week Week 
14 Ladies’ Home Journal -...........- 112 
Good 13 Woman’s Home Companion- - 71 
Woman’s Home Companion - - - - - -- 10 Good 39 
10 National 32 
30 
25 
25 
22 
22 
Youth’s 22 
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The following magazines were read by boys from one to ten times 


during the week: 


Action Stories 
Adventure 
Amazing Stories 
American Humor 
American Travels 


rgosy 

All-Story Weekly 
Baptist Reflector 
Baseball 

Blade and Ledger 
Boys’ Comrade 

Boys’ World 
Carmen’s R, R. Book 
Clues 

College Humor 
College Life 

Comfort 

Compton’s 
Cosmopolitan 
Country Gentleman 
Current Events 
Danger Trail 
Dearborn Independent 
Delineator 

Detective Stories 


Elks 

Epworth Herald 
Eye Opener 

Fame and Fortune 
Farm and Fireside 
Farm Journal 
Farm Life 

Far West 

Field and Stream 
Follies 

Getting On 


Ghost Story 
Hardware 
Haversack 
Home Comfort 
Hollands 
Home Garden 
Home Mechanics 
House and Garden 
Illustrated Companion 
Intermediate S. S. Quarterly 
Judge 
Junior Home 
Life 

ind Words 
Lariat 
Life 
Love Story 
McCalls 
Mechanical American 
Mechanical Arts 
Modern Woodmen 
Motion Picture 
Music and Youth 
National Republic 
National Sportsman 
Needlecraft 
Northwest Stories 
On the Links 
Onward 


Paris Nights 

People’s Home Journal 
People’s Popular Monthly 
Photoplay 

Physical Culture 


Pionee1 

Pluck and Luck 
Police Weekly 
Progressive Grocer 
Poultry 

Radio News 

Ranch and Range 
Ranch Romance 
Red Cross 
Screenland 

Scouting 

Short Story 

Shrine 

Small Magazine 
Smart Set 

Southern Agriculturist 
Southern Auto Dealer 
S. S. Quarterly 

S. S. Times 

Strand Circular 
Strength 

Target 

Time 

To-day’s Humor 
Top Notch 

Triple X 

True Detective Stories 
True Experiences 
True Romance 
West 

Whiz Bang 

W. O. W. Magazine 
Works and Will 
World’s Review 
Yoeman’s Shield 


The following magazines were read by girls from one to twenty 
times during the week: 


American Boy 
American Legion 
American Wayshower 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Blade and Ledger 
Blue Book 

. Y. P. U. Quarter! 
C. E. World 
Child Welfare 
Child Life 
Children’s Home Companion 
Christian Observer 
Classic 
Church Magazine 
College Humor 
Colonade 
Compton’s 
Country Gentleman 
Cupid’s Diary 
Current History 


Farmer 

.of A, 
Dearborn Independent 
Dramatic Reading 
Dream World 
Elks 

Epworth Herald 
Everyday Life 
Every Land 
Family Journal 
Farm Life 

Farm Journal 
Farmer’s Wife 
Fashion Book 
Field and Stream 
Forward 
Gentlewoman 
Girlhood Days 
Getting On 
Good Stories 
Grit 


Gypsy Road 
Hollands 

Hearst’s International 
Haversack 

Herald 

Home Circle 

House and Garden 
Household Wife 
Housewife 

Household Journal 
Illustrated Companion 
Junior Home 

Junior Life 

Judge 

Home Journal 

Ladies’ Home and Garden 
Love Story 

Life 

Love Romances 
McClures 

Mentor 
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Methodist Advocate Picture Play Short Story 
Mothers Pioneer Southern Agriculturist 
Mother’s Home Companion Primary Education S. S. Magazine 
Mother’s Home Life Priscilla Sweethearts 

Motion Picture Progressive Grocer Shrine 

Movies Queens Garden Travel 

Music Digest Ranch Romance True Love 

Music and Youth R. R. Carmens’ Journal Torch Bearer 
National Business R. R. Journal War Cry 

Nature Receipts Way to Earn Living 
Needlecraft Western Story 

New South Romance Wierd Story 
Popular Mechanics Red Cross Wild West 

Popular Science Sales Bulletin Woman’s Magazine 
Parallel Sample Case World Comrades 
Pathfinder Science and Invention W. O. W. 

People’s Home Journal Scientific American World Review 
Physical Culture Scientific Monthly Young People 
Photoplay Secrets 


The magazine, Boys’ Life, was read by the boys a greater number 
of times than any other magazine. The American Magazine came 
second, and Popular Mechanics and True Story tied for the third place. 
The American Magazine was read by the girls a greater number of 
times than any other. True Story was second, with the Ladies’ Home 
Journal a close third, and McCall’s Magazine fourth. The American 


TABLE IV 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES READ BY Boys 

sie 

5 = 3 3 = 

le & 6 6 2 3 3 2 
1 0 1 0 0 
eS eee 13 12 5 t 0 3 6 
145 90 73 37 35 24 38 
6 6 7 1 2 1 
I 28 19 11 10 5 9 4 
9 4 4 1 2 1 1 
10 10 7 4 4 4 3 
7 0 1 2 1 0 1 
Jokes, pictures, other articles__._.......-- 38 30 20 18 16 9 14 


Magazine is widely read among the junior high school pupils, coming 
first with the girls and second with the boys. True Story was second 
with the girls and fourth with the boys. Three other magazines— 
Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, and the Literary Digest—were 
among the first ten most read by both girls and boys. 

Boys’ Life, the magazine which was read more than any other by 
the boys, is typically a boy’s magazine. This is not true in the case of 
the girls’ reading, where the periodicals read most often are maga- 
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zines intended for adults. The only magazines intended particularly 
for girls and young people which are listed by the girls had relatively 
few readers. Among the boys a decided liking for scientific maga- 
zines may be observed, while among the girls a preference for home 
and fashion magazines is noted. 


TABLE V 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES READ BY GIRLS 
> 
sl sz] s 
24 18 14 14 10 13 7 
I 22 12 7 6 5 0 4 
39 19 19 12 9 3 12 
ae ae eee 25 3 7 16 9 9 8 
8 5 3 1 1 0 
Women’s pages, food, clothing. .....------ 29 17 7 13 6 7 6 
Jokes, pictures, other articles. ._.....----- 63 31 36 22 21 1] 19 
TABLE VI 
Books READ BY Boys 
ig] 
Bible, Religious Literature._....-..--.-_-- 10 11 11 8 7 8 4 
11 7 6 7 4 5 4 
99 65 57 46 43 40 30 
15 12 13 8 8 5 6 
2 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Ns maid 7 9 5 7 3 3 3 
11 + 4 5 5 4 4 
See ee 142 | 104 97 74 69 58 57 
Reference Reading.....--.-.-.----.------ 3 5 5 2 1 1 
Supplementary Geography---..---.----.-- 8 5 5 2 0 1 1 


It is, of course, probable that the magazines given in these lists are 
those which are available in the home, rather than the actual choice 
of the boys and girls if a free choice could be exercised. Tables XI 
and XII, given later in this article, perhaps indicate more truly the 
real preferences of the children. 

Tables IV and V list, for boys and girls, respectively, the nature of 
the magazine articles read. 
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The most obvious fact shown in Tables IV and V is that both boys 
and girls read stories more than any other type of magazine material. 
Stories were read on Monday by 145 boys and 222 girls. 


BOOKS READ DURING A WEEK 


Tables VI and VII classify the books read, or partly read, by boys 
and girls, respectively. 


TABLE VII 
Books READ BY GIRLS 


> 
> 
EATS 10 4 6 5 3 2 3 
Bible, Religious Literature..............-- 44 36 40 35 35 36 39 
EE EERO 12 10 8 5 + 4 5 
EE CD 17 | 11 | 12 | 4 | 10 | 213 7 
ee, era 57 37 32 41 26 21 20 
a loa 118 83 82 63 54 43 41 
4 5 7 5 5 7 5 
eee Se 6 5 4 7 7 4 6 
199 169 152 134 114 102 102 
Reference Reading.............-...------ 7 + 6 7 2 8 5 
Supplementary Geography---...---------- ll 6 7 5 4 4 4 
TABLE VIII 
THE Books Most FREQUENTLY READ 
Title of Book $38 Title of Book s& Title of Book $8 
=e =e ze 
309 || Lone Star Ranger____--| 16 |] Mysterious 12 
eee 83 || Riders of the Purple Sage] 16 |] Five Little Peppers----- 11 
Treasure 59 || Girl of 16 || Helen 11 
45 || The 16 || Jungle ll 
Little 38 || The 14 ll 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Winning of Barbara utterfly House... 10 
33 14 || Buffalo 10 
Tom Sawyer...........- 14 || Campfire 10 
Little Colonel._._......- 28 || Penrod and Sam_-_-___-- 14 || Heart of Desert__-.--_-- 10 
Secret 27 || Outdoor 14 || 10 
Huckleberry 26 || Boy 10 
Anne of Green Gables____| 25 || Lone Bull’s Mistake._-.} 13 || Red Pepper Burns_--_-- 10 
23 || Billy and the Major_---| 13 |} Robin 10 
22 || Swiss Family Robinson_-| 13 || Border 10 
Robinson Crusoe ------ 12 || Magic 10 
Isobel Carleton’s Year___| 12 || Rover Boys_-...------- 11 
Little Maid Stories_ 12 
12 
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A total of 1,084 different books was read or partly read by the boys 
and girls during the week in which the record was kept. These books 
cover a wide range of subjects, from translations of the Iliad to the 
most sentimental of love stories. The novel was the favorite type of 
book read. Nearly half of all the books reported were novels. Boys 
and girls were alike in this preference. 


TABLE IX 
CONTINUED STORIES READ BY Boys 
Story Paper or Magazine 
Daughters of Midas. Knoxville 25 
SS Knoxville News-Sentinel _ 11 


Books written for girls and boys came second in the preference of 
the children. It is interesting to note that, while a good many girls 
report reading boys’ books, only four reports from boys indicate read- 
ing books meant for girls. Several series of juvenile books were pop- 
ular. It would seem that while many junior high school boys and 
girls do read books for young people, books for adults are on the whole 
more popular with them. 

With the girls certain standard works, listed as literary classics, 


TABLE X 
CONTINUED STORIES READ BY GIRLS 
= Number of 
Story Paper or Magazine 
Daughters of Knoxville 239 
Knoxville News-Sentinel 103 
Knoxville Free 69 
Chuck Blue of 5 


came third in the number of readers, and the Bible and religious liter- 
ature, fourth. Adventure books came third in popularity with the 
boys, though the literary classics had nearly as many readers. 

In Table VIII are listed, in the order of the number of times read, 
the books read ten or more times by the boys and girls during the week. 
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In listing the continued stories which they were reading, the boys 
gave 50 titles and the girls gave 66. Continued stories running in the 
daily papers were widely read by the children. This fact was espe- 
cially true of the girls, more than 40 per cent of whom were reading 


TABLE XI 
FAVORITE MAGAZINES OF Boys, IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE 

First Cuo1ce Seconp CHOICE Tutrp 
x x 
Magazine Magazine Magazine 
63 || American 34 || Popular Mechanics_----| 13 
ET: 26 || Science and Invention --| 17 || National Geographic._-.-| 10 
American 16 |} Youths’ Companion_---} 13 |} Collier’s 10 

Western 12 || Saturday Evening Post _| 10 Fourts 

Popular Mechanics - - --- 11 


“The Daughters of Midas,” a serial running in the local evening paper. 
Tables IX and X give the titles of the continued stories that had five 
or more readers, together with the paper or magazine in which they 
were appearing. 

The boys and girls were asked to list their favorite magazines in the 


TABLE XII 
FAVORITE MAGAZINES OF GIRLS, IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE 
First CHoice Seconp Tuirp CHoIcE 
Magazine Magazine x Magazine 
34 || Ladies’ Home Journal 25 
46 || Ladies’ Home Journal___| 33 |} 17 
Ladies’ Home Journal____| 31 || Pictorial Review_-_-_---- 21 || Saturday Evening Post _| 14 
Pictorial Review - 27 || Womans Home Comp..--} 21 |} Pictorial 13 
21 || Womans Home Comp._-| 13 
American 21 |] Saturday Evening Post 17 |} Good Housekeeping----- 12 
14 || 15 || Literary Digest 12 
WomansHome Companion] 12 |} Good Housekeeping. 14 || National Geographic_.--| 11 
Literary 11 |} Literary 12 
National Geographic__...| 11 || True 11 
Good 10 
Collier’s 10 


order of preference. Tables XI and XII give, for the boys and girls, 
respectively, all the magazines which received more than ten votes for 
the first, second, third, or fourth choice. The boys listed 46 different 
magazines as the first choice, 48 as second choice, 48 as third choice, 
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82 as fourth choice, and 24 as fifth choice. The girls named 52 differ- 
ent magazines as the first choice, 68 as second choice, 65 as third 
choice, 42 as fourth choice, and 39 as fifth choice. Only one magazine 
in the fourth and fifth choice groups was named as many as ten times; 
consequently these groups are not shown in the tables, except for one 
title. 

The magazines were ranked by combining the votes for first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth choices, thus securing a composite selection of 
favorite magazines. The ten favorite magazines thus ranked, in the 
order of preference, are given in Table XIII. 


TABLE XIII 
FAVORITE MAGAZINES OF BOYS AND GIRLS 

Rank . Chosen by Boys Chosen by Girls 
Science and Woman’s Home Companion 
_ Saturday Evening Good Housekeeping 


One of the most striking features of this study of the favorite mag- 
azines is the wide range of interests. This is indicated by the fact 
that 52 magazines received votes as the favorite magazine among the 
girls and 46 among the boys. Magazines of travel, magazines on scien- 
tific subjects, moving-picture magazines, religious periodicals, sport 
and health magazines, home-building and beautifying magazines, mag- 
azines devoted to fashion and needlework, and many story magazines 
of various types were included in these lists. 


The list of magazines given in Table XIII shows a general prefer- 
ence for wholesome reading on the part of the boys and girls. It is 
noticeable that the two magazines receiving the highest votes from 
the boys were Boys’ Life and the American Boy, two magazines de- 
voted entirely to the interests of boys. The only magazine strictly for 
girls receiving a place on the girls’ list comes tenth in that list. The 
girls in general read the same magazines their mothers do. Six of 
the ten magazines named as favorites by the girls contain, besides sto- 
ries, articles on fashions, household decoration and management, foods, 
entertaining, beauty culture, child care and health, and other topics of 
especial interest to women. The American Magazine received far 
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more votes from the boys and girls combined than any other maga- 
zine. True Story also had a wide appeal for both boys and girls. 


BOOKS READ DURING THE CURRENT YEAR 


The pupils were asked to name the novels they had read during the 
year. In some cases books other than novels were listed, and such 
books have been included in this report. The boys named a total of 
433 books; the girls listed a total of 835. There were really more 
individual books than these numbers represent, for many of them 
were books in a series, and the pupil reporting often put down only 
the name of the series and failed to state how many books of the series 
were read. 

Table XIV gives a list of the books read by the boys five times or 
more, with the number of times read. 


TABLE XIV 
Books READ BY Boys DURING THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR 


Ss 

Title of Book re Title of Book ée Title of Book éa 

=e =< 

Tom Swift Series____._.- 147 || Roy Blakeley Series___-] 14 |] Jack Series___...._._-- 6 

Zane Grey’s Works 142 || Tom 11 || Call of the 6 

(24 titles) Frank Merriwell Series._| 10 |} Swiss Family Robinson _| 5 

Rover Boys Series_------ 69 || Bob’s Hill Boys Series 10 || Sherlock Holmes 5 

Edgar Rice Burroughs-_--_| 62 |} Huckleberry Finn_----- 9 || Wolf 5 

(Tarzan and Mars books) Bar 20 Books__....---- 9 || Robin Hood__________- 5 

Nick Carter Books- 23 || Young 8 || Robinson 5 

(all read by one boy) Boy Allies Series ___---- 8 || Treasure Island____-_-_-_- 5 

Boy Scout Series_-.----- 16 || Radio Boys Series_-_---- 7 || Story of a Bad Boy_..-.} 5 
Tom Slade 16 |] The Gold 7 


Table XV gives the list of the books read five or more times by the 
girls. 

Both boys and girls were extremely partial to certain series of 
books. The boys read the Tom Swift books 147 times; the Rover Boys 
came second, with 69 readings. The Tarzan and Mars books, by Bur- 
roughs, had a large number of readers. Zane Grey stands in high 
favor with the boys, his books being read 142 times. He was popu- 
lar with the girls also. Tom Sawyer was the favorite book of the 
boys, with Riders of the Purple Sage second, and Huckleberry Finn 
third. 

The girls read the Outdoor Girls more times than any other series. 
The Little Maid series came next in popularity, and the Anne of Green 
Gables books came third. More girls read Little Women than any 
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other one book. The book next most widely read by the girls was 
Tom Sawyer, and the third A Girl of the Limberlost. Gene Stratton 
Porter was a strong rival of Zane Grey for the favor of the girls. 
Series of books for boys were noticeably popular with the girls. 


TABLE XV 
Books READ BY GIRLS DURING THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR 

‘ot ‘st 
Title of Book 33 Title of Book és Title of Book ca 
=e =< =< 
Outdoor Girls Series_ 10 || Heart of the Desert___-- 7 
Little Maid Series_-_-_-- 34 || Penrod and Sam_____-- 10 || Lone Star Ranger__-_--| 7 
Little Women_._-------- 29 || Trail of the Lonesome Robinson Crusoe------- 7 
Anne of Green Gables 9 || Tom Slade 7 
26 |] Light of Western Stars..| 9 || 6 
Honey Lou Stories__--_-- 26 || Boy Scout Series_____-- 9 || At Foot of the Rainbow_| 6 
Little Colonel Series 23 Patty Series. _........- 9 || Alice in Wonderland__..| 6 
Marjorie Dean Series____| 22 |} Ruth 8 || Dandelion 6 
Tom Sawyer........-... 21 || Red Pepper Burns_----- 8 || Daughter of the Land___| 6 
Tom Swift 19 Polly Series...........- 6 
Girl of the Limberlost..._| 17 || Peter and Wendy___._-- 8 |i Vickey Van.........--- 6 
Polyanna 17 || Little 6 
Secret Garden.....-.---- 16 || Daddy Longlegs_.__..-- 8 || Riders of the Purple Sage] 6 

15 || Bluebonnet 8 || Thorns and Orange Blos- 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Bobsie Twins Series_-__-- 8 6 
ES 14 || Girl Scout 8 || Under the Lilacs. 6 
Huckleberry 13 || Twins Series__.......-- 7 || Call of the Canyon___-- 5 
Isabelle Carleton Series 13 || Mysterious 5 
Twins of Different Coun- Her Fathers Daughter --| 7 || Keeper of the Bees__--- 5 
12 || Butterfly 7 || Lavender and Old Lace 5 
William Green Hill Series | 14 |} Desert Gold___-_------ 7 || Little Johnny Series__._| 5 
Magic Garden. 11 |} Winning of Barbara 5 

Camp Fire Girls Series___| 11 7 || Little Shepherd of King- 
Emmy Lou Books------- 10 |} Bob’s Hill Series, Bunny dom Comt....0..0<-< 5 
Little Lord Fauntleroy_.-| 10 Brown and Sister Sue Miss Billy Series___---- 5 
7 || Pony Rider Boys__.---- 5 
Flapper Wife... 7 || Rover Boys Series_----- 5 
Tempest and Sunshine__| 5 

SUMMARY 


This study lists the leisure reading actually done by the junior high 
school boys and girls of Knoxville, Tenn., during the period of one 
week. Their leisure reading habits and tendencies are summarized 
as follows: 


1. NEWSPAPERS. 
a. Practically all read the newspapers to some extent. 
b. The comics are decidedly the most popular newspaper feature. 
c. Sport news claims the second place of interest with the boys, and general 
news items are third. 
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Continued stories are second in interest with the girls, and the woman’s 
page and society news third. 


e. Few read the editorial page or syndicated articles. 


2. MAGAZINES. 


a. 
b. 


A very large number of magazines were read. 
Boys’ Life, American, and Popular Mechanics were the leading magazines 
read by the boys. 


The American, True Story, and Ladies’ Home Journal were the leading 
magazines read by the girls. 


. Boys’ Life, American Boy, and the American were listed as the favorite 


magazines of the boys. 


. The American, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and True Story were listed as 


the favorite magazines of the girls. 


. An interesting fact in connection with the naming of favorite magazines 


is the very large number of different magazines, as well as the great 
variety in character of those listed as favorites. The boys named 46 
magazines for first choice, while the girls named 52. 


. In ranking the ten favorite magazines of the boys and the ten favorite 


magazines of the girls, only two magazines were found common to both 
lists. These were the American Magazine and True Story. 


. On the other hand, in listing the ten magazines most often read by the 


boys and the ten most often read by the girls, there were five found to 
be common to both lists. These five were the Literary Digest, The 
American, True Story, Saturday Evening Post, and Collier’s Weekly. 


8. Books READ OR PARTLY READ DURING THE WEEK. 


a. 
b. 
d. 


A total of 1,084 books were read or partly read during the week. 

The novel was the favorite type of book read by both boys and girls. 

Boys’ books were second among the boys and girls’ books among the girls. 
“Classics” came third among the girls and fourth among the boys. 


4, CONTINUED STORIES. 


b. 


The boys were reading 50 different continued stories, and the girls re- 
ported 56. 

The continued stories running in the daily papers were widely read by the 
junior high school pupils, especially by the girls. Nearly half of the girls 
were reading a continued story running in the local evening paper. Al- 
though this story was the favorite with the boys also, less than one- 
tenth of them were reading it. 


5. Books READ DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


b. 


The boys gave the titles of 433 books that they had actually read during 
the school year; the girls listed 835. 

Series of books for young people were easily the most popular books 
among both the girls and boys. 

Zane Grey and Edgar Rice Burroughs were favorite writers with the boys. 


d. Zane Grey and Gene Stratton Porter were favorites with the girls. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The most generally accepted theory of the purpose of the public 
schools is that they are established to teach boys and girls to do better 
the desirable things that they are going to do anyway. One thing the 
boys and girls are going to do in their leisure time is to read. They 
are going to read newspapers, magazines, and popular books. It is 
certain that a relatively small proportion of their leisure reading will 
be devoted to the classics; yet a major portion of the school work in 
English is devoted to a study of the classics, and a very small part to 
guiding the children in their newspaper reading, in the selection of 
magazines, and in the choice and evaluation of contemporary fiction. 
The study of the classics is undoubtedly important, and should not be 
minimized ; yet it is important that boys and girls should be taught to 
choose the best of the periodicals of the day. 

Current newspapers and magazines and the latest books should be 
a part of the equipment of every school, and should be read and dis- 
cussed in the English classics. As much as half of the time given to 
English work might well be devoted to the study of current literature. 
If the study of magazines and newspapers is given an important place 
in the English work, newspapers and magazines may be expected, as 
a result of the improved taste of their readers, to publish a higher 
quality of stories than many of them print at this time. 

The great number of children who read the continued stories in the 
daily papers lays a great responsibility on the newspapers to print 
stories fit for the young to read. 

It is vital that the increasing span of leisure time spent in reading 
be utilized to the end that the highest type of citizenship may be 
achieved. 
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THE REAL PLUMFIELD 


MABEL FLICK ALTSTETTER 
University of Florida 


There was a real Plumfield. So many readers of Little Men had 
asked if such a delightful school as Plumfield really existed that in 
1873 Louisa May Alcott wrote to Elizabeth Peabody suggesting the 
republication of A Record of a School, which had appeared first in 
1835. “I cannot,” wrote Miss Alcott, “consent to receive the thanks 
and commendation due another, for the daughter only plays the grate- 
ful part of herald to the wise and beautiful truths of a father.” 


It was the revolt against the meager rote learning of his own child- 
hood which set Bronson Alcott, her distinguished and far-seeing fa- 
ther, to blazing the way for educational practices which are now, after 
a lapse of nearly a hundred years, being accepted by the schools of 
America. Bronson Alcott had no training in teaching, and seems to 
have known nothing of the work of Froebel, who was, about this time, 
beginning his great experiment in childhood education in Europe. To 
turn, in 1834, in the heart of New England, from the sacred traditions 
and practices of New England education, took a heart and mind of no 
mean caliber. To look upon children as reasoning individuals, capable 
of developing from within instead of only being built upon from with- 
out—this was indeed new doctrine. 

With the Temple School in Boston, even more than with his little 
school in later years, in Concord, Bronson Alcott’s fame as an educa- 
tional prophet is linked. In Boston, in 1834, he opened his school for 
young children—for boys and girls ranging in age from youngsters of 
twelve down to his own daughter, Anna, later the “Meg” of Little 
Women, who was then three. He felt that it was in molding the lives 
of the very young that he could do his best work. Here, as his assist- 
ant in the teaching of Latin and Mathematics, came Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, already well known in Boston for her brilliant mind. Here, 
too, later came Margaret Fuller, recommended to Alcott by Emerson, 
to assist for a time. 

“Believing,” Miss Peabody tells us in A Record of a School, her vol- 
ume (1835) describing this remarkable educational experiment, “that 
objects which meet the senses every day for years must necessarily 
mold the mind, Mr. Alcott chose the most spacious and attractive room 
he could find in Boston. This was the Masonic Temple. He orna- 
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mented it with such forms as would address and cultivate the heart. 
In the four corners of the room he placed, on pedestals, the busts of 
Socrates, Shakespeare, Milton, and Scott. On a table before the large 
Gothic window by which the room was lighted he placed the figure of 
Silence with lifted finger. Opposite the window was Mr. Alcott’s 
desk, on which he placed a figure of a child aspiring. Behind was a 
very large bookcase, with closets below, a black tablet above, and the 
shelves filled with books. A fine cast of Christ, in bas-relief fixed 
within this bookcase, appeared just above Mr. Alcott’s head. On the 
bookcase itself stood a bust of Plato. On the northern side of the 
room, opposite the door, was the desk of the assistant. Here stood a 
small figure of Atlas bending under the weight of the world. Some 
old pictures, one of Harding’s portraits, and several maps hung upon 
the walls. The room was a silent reproach upon rudeness.” This is 
Miss Peabody’s eloquent description, sparkling perhaps with a twinkle 
of humor in placing the small bent-over Atlas precisely where he is 
placed. 

In strange contrast to the rigid benches of the typical schools of 
that time were the chairs Bronson Alcott provided for his pupils. 
These were comfortable in design and of varying sizes to suit the needs 
of the children occupying them. The desks were tables with slanting 
tops, seating three. The desks were not in rows, but stood informally 
about the room, so that the pupils would not be tempted to annoy one 
another. The chairs were placed in a circle about Mr. Alcott’s desk 
when he conducted a recitation or read aloud to his pupils. Here they 
were urged to make themselves comfortable and to sit at ease. 


The methods of instruction were based on Mr. Alcott’s own expe- 
rience. As the children came to him very young, his first discipline 
was that of the eye by making them familiar with pictures. The prac- 
tice of the eye in looking at form, he believed, directs the current of 
activity, both of the eye itself and the hand in imitation. Upon this 
principle the teaching of reading and writing were begun simulta- 
neously. Mr. Alcott began the writing lessons by the use of chalk on 
the blackboard, so that small fingers should have free scope. In our 
modern schools, but not in that day, recognition of the lack of early 
coérdination of the fine muscles of the arm underlies all widely ac- 
cepted methods of teaching writing to beginners. Mr. Alcott used 
print first, in order that clearness and distinctness should mark the 
first impressions. The script was taught later. It was left to form 
itself freely, so that it should become characteristic of the individual. 
Only very recently, even in the modern schools, have teachers accepted 
the fact that each child has a right to his own form of script, if only it 
be legible and speedily written. 
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In teaching children to read, Mr. Alcott departed widely from the 
current parrotlike fashion of merely pronouncing words meaning- 
lessly. He insisted that his pupils understand and interpret what 
they read. He permitted no buzzing or moving of the lips. Many 
schools of the present day have not yet attained so high a standard. 
He felt that every book read should be an event to the child. All his 
plans had in view making books live, breathe, and speak. 

In the Temple School words were not merely spelled ; they were de- 
fined and illustrated in as many ways as possible. Mr. Alcott insisted 
that correctness of spelling must be carried over into writing. In every 
lesson he endeavored to have the child gain such a mental picture of 
the word that he should know it whenever he saw or heard it again. 
Modern research has established the value of this theory, and one may 
see it in practice in almost any up-to-date schoolroom. 

The art of composition was held by Mr. Alcott to be most valuable 
as a means of self-expression. To this end he required that each child 
keep a journal in which to note the happenings of each day, together 
with his thoughts and feelings. The teacher was convinced that a 
mere rote memory of technical grammar and rhetoric could not give a 
command of language; so these subjects were taught only after the 
pupil had mastered the art of expressing himself well. Some of our 
present-day educators have not yet learned this valuable lesson. 

In the teaching of geography also an interesting departure was made 
from the rote-memory method of the time. Into his schoolroom Mr. 
Alcott introduced many engravings and paintings to illustrate the geo- 
graphical subjects under discussion. In addition, he correlated liter- 
ature with geography whenever possible. Descriptions of whaling, of 
seal catching, of pearl diving, and of other interesting human occupa- 
tions added much to the meager descriptions in the textbooks of the 
day. Columbus’ Journal, Flint’s Valley of the Mississippi, and Irving’s 
books of travel were read. 

One suspects that Mr. Alcott was himself little interested in the sub- 
ject of arithmetic, for Miss Peabody records merely that he followed 
the textbook. 

But it was in the disciplining of his school that Mr. Alcott showed 
his keenest insight into child nature. To him each child was a sacred 
trust, and the development of each child’s personality through the un- 
derstanding of his needs claimed the greater part of the teacher’s 
energy. In other schools of this time it was very different. And, 
indeed, up to the present day the average schoolroom has represented, 
not ideal insight and earnest codéperation, but a battleground in which 
pupils and teacher have struggled endlessly for supremacy. Mr. Al- 
cott felt that a common conscience could be developed in the school, so 
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that boys and girls would try to be good for the sake of others as well 
as for themselves. A respectful courtesy for the rights of others was 
engendered by precept and example. Because each child’s personality 
was respected by Mr. Alcott, the children respected him, themselves, 
and one another. 

Each day the teacher appointed, or had the children choose, one 
child as superintendent of conduct. While Mr. Alcott reserved the 
right to make the final decisions in all cases, the results justified this 
pupil participation in government, for Miss Peabody reports that the 
worst boys were scrupulously just in administering the office and 
learned in addition a great deal of self-control. This does not imply 
that a sentimental softness pervaded the school. Mr. Alcott demanded 
and received utmost obedience. Punishment followed failure to com- 
ply with his commands. He deprived his pupils of the pleasure of 
sharing in the reading which they greatly enjoyed. To be sent to the 
small room at the rear when the teacher read was punishment indeed. 
He even inflicted bodily pain by a blow upon the hand with the ferrule. 
The blow was light or severe according to the offense and the age of 
the pupil. Conversation always accompanied the punishment, which 
was never given in anger. Later Mr. Alcott introduced a new mode. 
Instead of inflicting pain upon the culprit, he obliged the offending one 
to strike the teacher’s hand, that the pupils might see that any misde- 
meanor hurts others. This method of punishment will be remembered 
as Professor Baer’s means of handling boys in the story of Little Men. 

Mr. Alcott’s concern for the moral and spiritual welfare of his pupils 
led him, however, to develop among them a form of self-analysis 
which today we believe to be unwise. Emerson reports in his Journal 
that this seemed to him to be the most valuable part of the school 
training. But the eminent Doctor Channing wrote to Miss Peabody, 
after reading her book, in which many of the conversations and soul- 
searchings are recorded: “The free development of the spiritual nature 
may be impeded by too great an analysis of it, for the soul is jealous 
of being watched.” 

It was these religious conversations, together with his book setting 
forth his ideas of spiritual development for young children, which 
aroused orthodox Boston to severe criticism of Mr. Alcott’s school. 
About the same time Harriet Martineau’s book of American observa- 
tions appeared in England. Miss Martineau ridiculed Bronson Al- 
cott’s school most bitterly. Margaret Fuller rushed to his defense by 
a letter of severe reproof to the author, but the damage was done. 
Boston could not bear the pointing of the finger of scorn. It was about 
this time also that Alcott’s enthusiasm for the cause of abolition led him 
to take a little negro girl as a pupil in his school. A mob stormed the 
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school. The few remaining pupils were removed by indignant par- 
ents, and the sheriff took the beautiful furnishings and the library to 
satisfy Alcott’s creditors. The end had come after four years. Tak- 
ing Anna and Louisa by the hand, Bronson Alcott walked slowly across 
the Common to “Marmee.” 

Bronson Alcott lived a hundred years before his time. One marvels 
at the keen insight that made possible the achievement of so much at a 
time when this great teacher stood alone upon American soil pro- 
claiming to an incredulous Boston that Beauty and Love and Truth 
may have a practical application. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE HEALTH 
INSPECTION OF A CHILD’ 


ELMA ROOD 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


New principles of education are rapidly gaining recognition in this 
and other countries, which serve to fit children better than ever before 
to meet the complex problems of everyday living. The precise meth- 
ods which, in school practice, embody these principles differ, in the 
various lands and various communities; yet there is apparent in all of 
them a desire to make interest and activity replace the old type of edu- 
cation, in which the child was passive and things were done to and 
for him. 

Every one familiar with the activity program of a modern progressive 
school cannot fail to be impressed with the tremendous influence which 
creative endeavors, such as, for instance, the enthusiastic building of 
a miniature car barn in a kindergarten, the raising of a vegetable gar- 
den by third graders, or the survey of the community water supply by 
the seventh-grade civics class, have upon the attitudes, habits, and 
knowledge of the children who take part. Children who have never 
been interested before become so absorbed that nothing will keep them 
from school. The driving force of the child’s desire to do his part in 
an interesting, codperative undertaking brings out hitherto unsus- 
pected initiative and originality. 

This motive of child interest is permeating all branches of school 
work. Its influence may be felt in the joyful game on the playground, 
in the original compositions found in the little school paper, in the 
song written by a child to express some experience, or in the primary 
reading lesson in which Joe, the little white mouse who lives in the 
schoolroom, tells what he wants to eat. In fact, child interest is mak- 
ing its way into every nook and corner of childhood education. 

If health, as one objective of education, is to keep pace with the 
development of all the other cardinal principles, health workers must 
recognize the psychology which is basic in this progressive movement 
and must then find ways to make practical applications of it. 

The health inspection in the elementary school is an important op- 
portunity for child study and makes a valuable contribution to the 
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school’s knowledge of its children. This knowledge should enable the 
school to give each individual child the particular help, stimulation, 
and adjustment which, from time to time, he needs most. The record 
of the findings of the health inspection should be valuable, not only 
to the school staff and to the home, but also to the child himself, toward 
guiding and impelling his progress. The value of the experience to 
the child himself, as an incentive to progress, may be immeasurably 
increased by the introduction into the health inspection of methods 
based on the modern principles of child activity and interest. 

The ideas regarding this type of health inspection which are de- 
scribed here have been developed experimentally in the Demonstra- 
tion School of George Peabody College for Teachers during a period 
of three years. From time to time in this period changes have been 
made in equipment and methods in accordance with children’s re- 
sponses, particular attention being paid to the pupils who have re- 
turned regularly from year to year for the health inspection. In our 
Demonstration School classrooms, in which the teachers have followed 
up in a practical way all the material developed in this phase of child 
study, results can be seen in notably increased interest, on the part of 
the children, in physical growth, in a greater willingness to follow a 
healthful schedule of habits, and in an accumulation of practical 
knowledge regarding themselves and things they do, all of which assist 
them in meeting the problems of health and safety which confront 
them from day to day. 

The inspection herein described takes place in an elementary school 
which has begun to establish a definite standard in health, this stand- 
ard serving as the chief objective of the entire school health program 
and as the final measure of achievement of all health activities, includ- 
ing the health inspection. 

The inspection is given in a comfortable room, which has reasonable 
privacy and quiet, good light, and a twenty-five-foot floor space. In- 
teresting equipment of various kinds is provided, and sufficient time 
is given so that the inspection is not hurried. This last point, suffi- 
cient time, is very essential. The fact is well known that hurry and 
flurry often change entirely, on an occasion, the type of a child’s reac- 
tions. 

The inspection may be said to be conducted with three types of out- 
comes in mind—procedures which will thereby be brought about by 
the school, by the home, and by the child himself. It is the latter 
which are chiefly in mind in the present paper. 

The child is to have a clear idea of his success, expressed in terms 
of growth, or achieved strength, or new ability to do specific things. 
He is to develop pride in doing well. He is to be interested in working 
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harder on certain points and in having a desire to come back for a 
later inspection in order to see how much he has progressed. 

To the classroom teacher the inspection should, of course, point the 
way to special adjustments for individual children. On group prob- 
lems it should show where concentrated effort is needed by the entire 
class. For instance, John Jones, whose inspection report shows that 
hearing is poor in his right ear, will be seated immediately so that the 
defective ear is toward the wall. Or Joe Brown, whose spine curves 
toward the right and who says that he likes to sit on his left foot, will 
be reminded about his posture after his seat and desk have been prop- 
erly adjusted, and possibly his mother will help him on some simple 
exercises. Or if results show that, as a group, the children need 
greater attention to habits of personal cleanliness, concentrated effort 
may be placed first on a survey of the facilities for washing afforded 
by the school and then on a regular morning inspection for personal 
cleanliness, conducted in the classroom. Or if round shoulders are 
found numerous, perhaps more attention is needed regularly to seating 
and reseating as growing bodies make it necessary. Alert interest by 
the teacher in this last matter is especially needed in the grades in 
which physical growth is very rapid. 

To the entire school staff the physical record should contribute a 
valuable item in the consideration of every child’s whole progress. It 
should be valuable in suggesting solutions of such problems in individ- 
ual children as poor scholarship, failure to attain a promotion, re- 
peated retardation, peculiar difficulties in special subjects, failure to 
adjust to the social group, and frequent absence from school. 

To the home the record should be a convincing demonstration of the 
modern school’s interest in knowing the condition of each child and its 
desire to make adjustments of every sort toward enabling each child 
to go as far in development as is to him possible. 

But the attitude of the child himself toward his physical well-being 
is as important as that of either of these other centers of intelligent 
interest in him. 

Let us imagine an inspection about to take place, with children com- 
ing from the third grade. Just as the environment of every class- 
room is enriched, by progressive teachers, with stimulating material 
in the form of plants, animals, lumber, tools, crayons, pictures, clay, 
and machinery, so the inspection room has a variety of interesting 
materials ready when the children arrive. A trip around the room 
would disclose to their alert eyes blackboard, chalk, erasers, scale, 
measuring board, yardstick, tape line, and other interesting things. 
A vision chart, with the letter E in various positions, adjustable to 
different heights, has by it an artificial light to illuminate it on dark 
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days. The twenty-foot line on the great chart of achievement is 
marked at each end with a star or an arrow to indicate to the child 
which is the most desirable line on which to be individually recorded. 
An acoumeter, or some other approved device for testing hearing, a 
hand. mirror, a tooth model and brush, wooden tongue blades, a flash 
light, a small-size muscle tester, and a spirometer for testing lung 
capacity complete the mechanical equipment. Pictures of such inter- 
esting things as an aviator ready to fly, a football squad listening for 
the signal, and various foods, portrayed in attractive colors, ready to 
be identified, add to the educational equipment. 

Besides, there are the previous individual records of the children 
who are now to be again inspected. These may include some family 
history, the physician’s report on health examinations, together with 
the recommendations which were made, and records of corrections, 
of immunities, of operations, of accidents, and of illnesses. Habit 
records often tell an interesting story, especially if they give the moth- 
er’s reports as well as the teacher’s. 

Then there is the form ready for recording the findings of the pres- 
ent inspection. It is directly under the previous one, so that the child 
can compare the two. Cross-ruled paper is ready for charting gains, 
and a summary sheet shows the child how far he has gone toward at- 
taining the health standard which is set up for the school. 

The mental hygiene of the inspection room is quite as important as 
the physical equipment. A spirit of friendliness, cordiality, and ap- 
proval pervades the room. There is evident a desire to adapt the pro- 
cedure and equipment to the age, ability, understanding, and interest 
of the child. Inspection time is a time for enjoyment, for commenda- 
tion, and for recognition of effort and accomplishment, not only at the 
close of the test, but throughout the entire procedure. If the test 
shows that corrections, previously recommended, have been made, such 
as fitting glasses, removing tonsils, or pulling teeth, this is a time for 
celebration. Every child finds joy in accomplishment, in doing hard 
things, in getting bigger and stronger, in weighing more, in running 
faster, in playing harder. Every child has something which may be 
commended. 

Often child companionship is very stimulating during an inspection, 
and two or three children come in at the same time. While the major 
emphasis is placed on improvement, from year to year, in individual 
records, all children enjoy comparison of their measurements with 
those of others. The timid child, or the child who is new in the school, 
comes with one who has had an inspection before, and, seeing this 
child’s joy in accomplishment, banishes fear and becomes confident. 
Often a child finds himself a valuable and much-needed helper during 
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the inspection of his friends. He turns the light on and off, closes the 
window for more quiet, looks to see if his companion’s covered eye is 
open and winking, helps find the place where the scale will balance, or 
holds the yardstick for the sitting height. He may even run out to 
ask the grocery man to “please shut off his engine until he is ready to 
start the car.” 

Every child enjoys comparing the record of last year with the pres- 
ent one. As each test is given, the interest grows in finding the old 
rating and subtracting it from the present one to see how much 
stronger, taller, or heavier he is. Three boys, about eleven years of 
age, came in together one day. Two of them had had records made 
for two successive years. The third boy, a fine, splendid type of 
health and strength, was new in the school and had no previous record. 
This boy was intensely interested when his companions compared pres- 
ent records with last year’s to see which had done the most, but, of 
course, he had nothing to compare; he had no past, therefore could not 
take part actively. At the conclusion of the inspection this new boy 
said: “There is one thing I would like to know. When am I going to 
come back?” He wanted a past record, and he wanted it quickly, in 
order to experience the satisfaction of measured accomplishment. 

Children like to recall how they did certain things last year, where 
they stood, how they showed the letter E with their arms, how they 
knew when the scale was balanced, or how they blew up the tank. As 
the child recalls successfully, he gradually becomes his own inspector. 
He balances and reads the scale for himself, he counts by tens and 
knows how strong he is, he hunts up his own average weight, and he 
counts the tick of the acoumeter as his companion is allowed to help 
operate it. 

Vision and hearing tests become fascinating games to children as 
they understand them well. Fourth and fifth-grade children can ad- 
minister these tests quite well. The children who wear glasses pre- 
pare for their tests by cleaning them and adjusting them carefully. 
If signs of eyestrain are present, friendly conversation about evening 
study, the position of the light, and the location of the seat in the 
classroom often disclose very significant information. Tom said: “Do 
you know what the letters do when I read at night? They jump up 
and down like jumping jacks. Do you know how I can stop them? 
I just squeeze my eyes up tight like this, and they all stop.” If hear- 
ing and vision are good, the child is helped to realize how fine it is to 
have sharp eyes and ears. Every child is interested in the keen, ath- 
letic aviator, who must see where to land from far up in the sky; in 
the boy on the football squad, eagerly listening for the signal that tells 
him how to play the game; in the engineer on the train or the driver of 
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the big car—all examples of a successful performance of something 
he would like to do. 

Children who come from classrooms in which monthly weighing is 
a regular part of a child’s activity know how to manage the scale quite 
well. Even kindergarten children recognize when the scale seesaws, 
and third graders can often balance and read the scale to a half pound. 
Imagine Mary’s joy at hopping off the scale and being allowed to find 
her own name on the class roll and to draw a long line covering eight 
squares to show the eight pounds that she has gained since September. 

Chest expansion and lung capacity give opportunity for locating the 
lungs (they are quite often located by the children in the throat), for 
showing how the lungs may have lots of room, how to walk with head 
erect, and how to balance a book on the head and not drop it: Posi- 
tion of feet brings commendation of shoes and of toes that point for- 
ward and the story of the Indians who could walk and run so far with- 
out becoming tired. 

The hand mirror is invaluable in the tooth inspection, not only to 
show the child his pretty, shiny teeth, but also to locate fillings, spots, 
cavities, the sixth-year molar, and the little, new teeth which need 
care. It is surprising how many children have rarely seen their own 
teeth—but not so surprising, either, when we recall that the position 
of the kitchen or bathroom mirror in most homes is convenient for 
adults and not for children. The tooth model and brush are very 
useful in showing desirable qualities of a good brush and good ways to 
make teeth clean, shiny, and white. 

Pictures of foods in attractive colors also find a place in the tooth 
inspection, for emphasizing that fruits, cereals, and vegetables, with 
milk—the king of lime foods—help keep the teeth firm and hard. 
Braces found on teeth are always commended, with recognition of the 
beauty of straight, even teeth and the necessity for using the brush 
thoroughly. 

There is an old saying, you know, that if you measure a boy’s bicep 
muscle, you make a friend for life. This seems to be almost literally 
true. Measure of strength appeals to all ages. Interest grows with 
age and does not stop by any means at adolescence. A good score for 
strength means sturdy muscles, and gives opportunity for the discus- 
sion of foods that build muscles and of the value of work, play, and 
rest to children who want to be strong. 

Even though the very young child cannot name all the foods he eats, 
he enjoys finding in pictures those that he knows and likes. Conver- 
sations regarding these daily habits are always friendly and cordial. 
Sometimes the inspector tells what she does: “O, yes, I like eggs, too. 
I have one every day.” Or: “Yes, I eat cereal every morning.” Or: 
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“T drink two glasses of milk myself every day.” A feeling of com- 
radeship in eating the same kinds of foods, especially if the child is 
beginning to eat a new food, is very stimulating, according to mothers’ 
testimonies. 

Then, last, but not least, comes the check on progress toward the 
established school health standard. “Is his weight satisfactory? O, 
yes, look how much he has gained! Was he examined this year? Yes, 
and the doctor said he was fine. How about his immunity? Only 
vaccination lacking, and that was done yesterday. By the end of the 
week perhaps his arm will show that he will have a scar. How about 
his teeth? Yes, indeed! An O.K. for December and one for April. 
Does mother say he is doing well on his home habits? I wonder if 
Miss Brown will pass him in school.” 

Then a reminder of any point which the child is to do, commenda- 
tion for the way he went through the inspection, perhaps a message 
for mother, and the children depart for their rooms. 

The inspector who is genuinely interested and anxious to make all 
health procedures of educational value may find it helpful to analyze 
with herself the possible outcomes of a single inspection. For in- 
stance: Has this inspection done anything to bring a possible im- 
provement in physical conditions? Has an impression been made 
which will interest the child in his daily habits? Will he want to grow 
and gain and be strong? Has such a pleasant memory been left with 
the child that he will look forward to coming again? Will he be more 
intelligent about his experiences because of this inspection? Does the 
child know exactly what he is to do in order to attain the school health 
standard? 

If all these can be answered in the affirmative, the time spent may 
be considered worth while. 

Certain it is that the interested person may improve greatly by 
looking for educational opportunities and using them whenever pos- 
sible, and by having a keen eye for inexpensive educational materials 
that will enrich the environment of the inspection and add greatly to 
its value. 

Last, an ideal of what is normal in children should be so clear in the 
mind of the inspector that emphasis is constantly placed upon accom- 
plishment rather than upon defects. If this policy is followed, chil- 
dren will unconsciously build this ideal toward which their efforts have 
been directed. Possibly this may be considered the greatest result of 
the health inspection: to help the child, the teacher, and the parents 
develop an ideal of normal childhood, expressed in terms of “abound- 
ing health,” the attainment of which for every child in our classrooms 
should be the ultimate aim of every health procedure. 


FINE ARTS IN THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


GRACE GAW 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 


The teachers colleges of the United States are offering many courses 
in Fine Arts. Students in every one of these institutions are being 
given the opportunity to study many forms of the arts. Just which 
of these colleges are offering the best courses and the courses most 
fitted to the needs of the students who are yearly coming to their doors 
for teacher training it is difficult to say. Certainly a few seem to be 
outstanding. 

In beginning the present study of the various courses offered I was 
reminded of the title of a play, “Art, Where Art Thou?” written by a 
prominent art supervisor of the Middle West. In this undertaking 
the first question that arose was, “Teachers colleges, where art thou?” 
and the second was, “What work in Fine Arts art thou offering to thy 
students?” Then came the thought, “Who are the teachers who are 
training these young men and women?” and next I wanted to know 
where these teachers had been trained. 

As a result, a study was made of the summer and winter catalogs 
of a hundred and three teachers colleges. The schools are located in 
thirty-three states of the Union, numbering from seven in Texas and 
California to one in Arkansas and Minnesota. The majority of the 
colleges studied are institutions that grant degrees upon the completion 
of four years of work. Several—namely, the schools of Alabama and 
most of those of Massachusetts—rank as normal schools, offering only 
two years of college work. The normal schools of these two states are 
known to give exceptionally good training in Fine Arts. 

In studying the catalogs, much variation in the naming of the art 
departments was noticed. At the one hundred and three schools stud- 
ied there were found sixteen different names for the work. These 
are shown in the order of their frequency in Table I. 

Most of the colleges sent, for use in this study, the catalog of the 
regular year and, in addition, the special bulletin for the summer term. 
In comparing the courses given in the summer and in the regular year, 
it was found that the general tendency is to offer fewer courses in the 
summer, with, as a rule, more sections of those offered. Some other 
colleges, however, offer more courses in Fine Arts in the summer quar- 
ter than in the regular year. A few colleges failed to send their sum- 
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mer bulletins, and cannot be included in this phase of the study. On 
the other hand, some that sent summer catalogs failed to send those 
of the regular year. All the catalogs available were studied. 

The number of courses offered at the various schools was next 


TABLE I 
THE VARIOUS NAMES GIVEN IN TEACHERS COLLEGES TO THE DEPARTMENT OF ART 


Number of 
Name Colleges 


. Drawing 


. Fine and Arts 

. Industrial Arts 
10. Drawing and Art Work 
12. Drawing and Handicrafts 
13. Fine and Practical Arts 


noted. The results are set forth in Table II. The mean number of 
courses for the regular year would seem to be thirteen and for the 
summer term to be between five and six. 

A study of the teachers was next attempted. Some schools reduce 
their Fine Arts faculty in the summer, and others add to its person- 
nel. It was impossible to determine the class load of the various 
teachers, as many of the bulletins are so edited that the instructors’ 
names are given only in the general faculty lists. 

One of the most interesting features of the study was discovering 
the people who teach Fine Arts in the state teachers colleges, the 
degrees they hold, and the schools in which they have had their 
training. 

Only two men with doctors’ degrees are now teaching in the Fine 
Arts departments of state teachers colleges. One of these men, na- 
tionally known in the field of art education, is teaching as a visiting 
professor in the summer quarter of one college. His degree, L.H.D., 
is honorary. The other, a professor of Bible History, teaches some 
classes in Art History in a state department of Education which 
ranks as a state teachers college. It would seem that the master’s 
degree is the one aimed at, or at least the highest one at present 
attained by the teachers of Fine Arts in state teachers colleges. At 
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present only thirty-three out of nearly two hundred teachers who 
instruct during the regular year hold this degree. 

Table III shows the highest degrees held by the 193 teachers who 
give instruction in Fine Arts during the regular college year. 


TABLE II 
THE NUMBER OF ART COURSES OFFERED IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Number of Colleges Offering 


Number of Courses 
Summer | Regular Year 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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' 
' 
' 
' 
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' 
' 
' 
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Where these degrees were obtained is the next object of our search. 
When a college, in making up its catalog, lists the schools which the 
faculty have attended, it may mean much or little. The teacher may 
have been somewhat exposed to the art school or college named for, 
say, six short summer weeks, or he or she may have spent four or five 
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TABLE III 
DEGREES HELD BY ART TEACHERS IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Degree Regular Year| Summer 

193 104 


years and taken one or two degrees or diplomas from the institution. 


Very few catalogs tell from what college the degree was taken. 


In 


reading the following list we must remember, therefore, that by no 
means all the teachers who have attended the various schools men- 


TABLE IV 


THE COLLEGES AND ART SCHOOLS ATTENDED FOR PREPARATION BY TEACHERS IN 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


College or Art School 


Number of 
Students 


California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. -......----------------------- 
Broadmoor Art Academy, Colorado Springs- --...--------------------------- 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.....--.-....--------------------- 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art____-..------------------- 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art, Paris........--------------------- 
ot Lodustrial Arts, 


: 
: 
41 
31 
20 
15 
13 
12 
11 
| 
| 
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tioned are graduates of the institutions or have even been students 
there with a considerable amount of residence. Of the thirteen, for 
instance, who have attended George Peabody College for Teachers, 
ten have taken degrees from the college—two the L.I. of former years, 
now rated as the equivalent of two years of work of present-day stand- 
ards, four the B.S., and four the M.A. Three others have been enrolled 


TABLE V 
THE CONTENT OF THE COURSES OFFERED 
Number of 
Courses 

9. Professional Courses (for supervisors and art teachers)_.......-.--.-------- 47 

1,173 


at Peabody either in the summer or for some other short time. This 
distribution may perhaps be taken as fairly representative of all the 
colleges and schools listed. Table IV states the colleges attended and 
the number of art teachers from this group who have been enrolled in 
each. 

One of the aims of the study was to note the distribution of courses 
as to content. The subject headings given in Table V include an 
analysis of all the courses listed in the catalogs consulted for this 
investigation. 

It is encouraging to see that the greatest number of courses come 
under the heading Art Education and that the work in Art Apprecia- 
tion is so widespread. On the other hand, we find that a large num- 
ber of the courses may be classed as Studio Work. In schools train- 
ing specialists in Fine Arts this seems fitting; but most teachers col- 
leges are not developing specialists, but are preparing teachers for the 
elementary grades, and Fine Arts is only a part of their training; 
so there is, at best, an open question as to whether all this studio work 
should be retained. To a very large extent, no doubt, it is merely a 
hang-over from the curriculum of the liberal arts colleges and the 
specialized art schools, and it holds its position partly because of insuf- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
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ficient adaptation to the new educational problem and partly (which 
amounts to the same thing) because it is work for which the art teach- 
ers themselves, being specialists, have a personal fondness. 

In the teachers colleges of the West more courses than elsewhere are 
offered in Crafts. Stage Craft was found to be given almost exclu- 
sively in the West. 

The work in Costume Design and in Interior Decoration is often 
given in departments of Home Economics; hence the number of such 
courses given by the Fine Arts departments is small. 

The titles used for individual courses is interesting. Many courses 
that would appear to be substantially the same appear, in various cata- 
logues, under as many as eight different titles. Would it not be a 
worth-while task for some educational committee with influence and 
authority among teachers colleges to decide upon standard titles to 
be used in naming courses and, indeed, upon standard courses to be 
offered? This has been done in the teachers colleges of Oklahoma, 
and it seems advisable in other states, if not throughout the country. 


| 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI PRIOR TO 1870 


E. A. COLLINS 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 


The first high schools in Missouri were established as private 
schools, and were owned, controlled, and financed privately. These 
early high schools resembled the private academy in their organiza- 
tion, faculty, and curricula. They were in no way public schools, but 
were granted charters by the legislature and circuit courts of the 
state. It was approximately in 1870 that the public high school be- 
gan to develop in the state. 

The first schools were chartered by the territorial legislature prior 
to 1817.1. These schools were called “academies:” they were estab- 
lished at Ste. Genevieve and Potosi. The schools of this period were 
variously called “high schools,” “academies,” “institutes,” and “semi- 
naries ;” but, so far as can be ascertained, there seems to have been no 
appreciable difference in them. They filled the place of-what is now 
called the “high school,” and also reached up into the college curricu- 
lum and provided some of the higher education. 

The first legal provision that made possible the existence of a high 
school in the state was a charter granted by the Missouri legislature 
in 1849 to the Arcadia High School.? Soon after this, legal acts pro- 
vided for other high schools, of which Weston,’ Tipton, and Dover' 
high schools are representative. 

The first high schools were controlled by boards of directors desig- 
nated in the charter. These directors were named by members of a 
corporation or by some church and consisted of from three to fifty 
members, the most common number being seven. Comparable to the 
academy, the high schools were, in some cases, controlled by churches 
which helped to finance them and to formulate their curricula. Some- 
times an institution would be organized and controlled by some one 
individual, who financed it with his own private funds and secured 
whatever profits there might be from the tuition. In other cases a 
group of people would form a corporation to establish and control a 


*Territorial Acts, 1817, p. 189. 

*Legislative Acts of Missouri, February 5, 1849. 
*Ibid., 1855. 

‘Ibid., 1861. 

"Ibid.. 1857. 
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school. Churches, however, were more active than any other one 
agent in organizing high schools. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was perhaps the most active. The Shelby High School,* 
Weston High School,? Macon High School,’ Centenary High School,® 
and Jefferson City High School’® were all organized by this church. 

The rights and liabilities of the boards of trustees regarding the 
property and monetary affairs of the schools were expressly stated in 
the legal enactments. For instance, the power to borrow money for 
the use of the school and to give a conditional lien upon the property 
of the school as a security for the payment of the money was granted 
to the Ashland High School Association." 

The chartered high schools were similar to our present-day public 
schools in that they included both elementary and secondary work. 
Even kindergartens were provided, so that the youngest might enter. 
The secondary departments were, for the most part, organized on the 
basis of a four-year curricula; some, however, had only three years. 

A glance at the curricula of these high schools reveals a wide range 
of courses. It is natural that there should be a wide difference in the 
curricula, since there were no standardizing agencies, and each admin- 
istrator decided on his own curriculum according to his best judgment. 
The St. Louis English Classical High School was chartered in 1851, 
with Edward Wyman as its founder and proprietor.'2. The president 
of this school was given permission to 


prescribe and direct the course of study and fix the qualifications that 


shall entitle the students to the honors of the best collegiate institutions of the 
country.” 


The St. Louis High School of 1852-53 offered the following curric- 
ulum: Higher Arithmetic, Grammatical Analysis, Composition, Ele- 
mentary and Higher Algebra, Plane and Spherical Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry (including Mensuration, Surveying, and Navigation), Latin, 
and German. In commenting upon the course, it was suggested that 
Drawing and Greek ought to be added at once, and Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry as soon as the new laboratories were finished in the 
high-school building which was then in the course of erection.'* 


“Ibid., 1855, pp. 153, 154. 

*Ibid., February 3, 1857. 

*Ibid., November 21, 1857. 

*Circuit Court of Marion County, April 13, 1887. 
“Legislative Acts of Missouri, March 14, 1859. 

“Legislative Acts, 1860. 

“Ibid., February 27, 1851. 

"0, A. Phillips, History of Education in Missouri, pp. 63-65. 
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The St. Louis High School course of study for 1863 represents one 
type of curricula offered in the secondary schools of this period. 


I. General Course 
First Year: Algebra, German or Latin, English Analysis, 4%; Physical Geog- 
raphy, Drawing. 
Second Year: Latin, Geometry, German or Latin; Natural Philosophy, 14; 
Chemistry, 4%; Bookkeeping, %; Ancient Geography, 4%; Drawing. 
Third Year: Plane Trigonometry or Botany, 4%; Mensuration and Surveying or 
Zoélogy, %; Spherical Trigonometry and Navigation or Zodélogy, 4; Civil Engi- 


neering or Botany, %; Physiology, 42; Anatomy, 44; Latin or French or German; 
History—Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern. 


Fourth Year: Analytical Geometry, 12; Calculus, 4%; Shakespeare, %; Latin 
or German or French; Intellectual Philosophy, 42; Moral Philosophy, 2; English 


Language and Literature, %; Geology, %4; Constitution of the United States, 4. 


II. Classical Course 


First Year: Algebra, Latin, English Parsing and Analysis, 42; Drawing; Phys- 
ical Geography, 


Second Year: Latin, Greek, Geometry, %; Ancient Geography, %; Drawing. 
Third Year: Latin, Greek History. 


Fourth Year: Latin, Greek, Shakespeare, %; English Language and Litera- 
ture, %; Constitution of the United States, 4.14 


A noticeable thing in the general course is the strong demand for 
mathematics. In fact, the entire course demands more for graduation 
than is demanded by any high school in Missouri at the present time. 
It is seen that some subjects offered by this high school are now found 
only in the curriculum of colleges. 

Although many schools offered a four-year curriculum, it was not 
unusual for schools of this period to offer a three-year course. The 
first year of the three-year curriculum was composed of subjects that 
are now commonly ascribed to the seventh and eighth grades. Such 
subjects as Orthography, Arithmetic, Spelling, Language, United 
States History, Drawing, and Elocution were most commonly found 
in the first year. 


The names “high school” and “college” seem to have been inter- 
changeable without regard to curricula. The nomenclature was ad- 
justed to suit the whims and desires of the president. Instances are 
to be found of high schools called “colleges” for a period. Then, when 
a new administrator took charge, they were changed back, in name, to 
“high school” without any change being made in the curriculum. 


“C, A. Phillips, History of Education in Missouri, pp. 64, 65. 
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Changes of this sort were found as late as 1885. The president of 
Centenary High School issued the following warning to the patrons: 


Do not be deceived; History, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Geometry, 
Cesar, Virgil, Cicero, Greek Readers, and Xenophon’s Anabasis are not taught in 
colleges, and those institutions whose curricula embrace these subjects are not 


colleges save in name, but are merely academies or high schools and should be 
called such.15 


The charters of the high schools were extremely liberal in gradua- 
tion requirements. They were as flexible as the curricula. In every 
charter power was given the school to 


confer all literary honors or degrees usually conferred by any college 
or university in the United States.16 


There is no specific record at hand that the high schools granted 
any collegiate degrees, but it is safe to assume that they did, since 
other schools of this period granted degrees rather freely. The cata- 
logue of Centenary High School stated that the B.S. and A.B. degrees 
would be granted “since the charter provides that they should be 
granted.” The presidents of these schools were given permission to 
offer whatever curricula they cared to and to use their own discretion 
in graduating students or granting honorary degrees. 

Evidence appears which seems to show that the age of pupils must 
have been far in advance of that of high-school students of the present 
time. It was the custom in those times to require that each male citi- 
zen of twenty-one years of age or over should work so many days on 
the public roads in order to pay his poll tax. Ebenezer High School 
guarded against having its students withdrawn from their academic 
work for this purpose by providing in its charter that 


Students attending said school who are not citizens of Green County shall not 


be required to work on the roads of Green County while they are attending 
school.17 


On the other hand, Washington High School required that its stu- 


dents be at least fourteen years of age before they would be permitted 
to enter. 


The first high schools in Missouri, it is seen, were very similar to the 


*Catalogue, Centenary High School, 1885. 

*Charter, Macon High School, Legislative Acts, November 21, 1857, p. 354. 
anaes Ebenezer High School, Legislative Acts of Missouri, February 26, 
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old academy. The entire organization, administration, and curricula 
were an exact counterpart of the academy. The private high schools 
developed rather slowly. In fact, only a few were in existence in 
Missouri. A total of twenty high schools were chartered in the state 
before 1870. The place of the academy seems to have been directly 
usurped by the public schools, and the private high school was in no 


way an intermediate step between the academy and the public high 
school. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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HOW WE TRAIN HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


H. W. JAMES 
Alabama College, Montevallo 


This study is based on an analysis of the teacher-training curricula 
for high-school teachers in twenty colleges and universities. The data 
was obtained from the latest catalogs available in April, 1928, of the 
several colleges studied. 

TABLE I 


COMMON REQUIREMENTS FOR STUDENTS PREPARING TO TEACH ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL AS FOUND IN THE EIGHT STATE WOMAN’S COLLEGES 


3 
= 
Alabama.....-.-.-.- 36 27 39 18 18 18 
(A.B.) 
18 18 
or or 48 18 18 9 
(A.B. or B.S.) | #27 
(B.S.) 
(A.B) 
36 
North Carolina_....- 36 18 or 21 18 9 
(A.B.) 48 
36 9 15 9 
(A.B.) 
(B.S.) 
South Carolina. 36 27 37 21 18 15 
(A.B.) 
2614, 19%} 3854) 18 7% 


*Suggested. 
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TABLE II 


COMMON REQUIREMENTS FOR STUDENTS PREPARING TO TEACH ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL AS FOUND IN TWELVE COEDUCATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


RS 2 | § 3 |S 
Alabama University__| 45 27 45 18 18 9 
(B.S.) 
Arkansas University _| 36 36 42 9 or 15 
(B.S.) Lang. 
(B.S.) 
40% Students must takel8 Qr. Hrs. each in three 
Florida University ___|__---- ae or 9 | of the following six fields: Anc. Lang. Mod. 
(A.B. or B.S.) 4944 Lang., Eng., Math. Nat. Sci., Soc. Science 
Georgia University._.} 27 18 42 9 27 9 
(A.B.) 
(A.B. or B.S.) 
35 
Louisiana University_| 36 36 or 18 18 9 
(A.B. or B.S.) 45 
(A.B. or B.S.) Eng. Psy. 
North Carolina 30 30 
University to to 45 20 15 20 
(A.B.) 40 40 Lang. 
(B.S.) 
Texas University_.._| 36 24 45 18 9 
(B.S.) 
Average. 3414] 21%42| 44 | 14540] 1134) 5%) 634] 3 | 
*Suggested 
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NoTE: Physical Education was a common requirement. There were some other 
minor requirements, but these were not universal and were very small in amount. 
The study was made from the latest catalogs available in April, 1928. The A.B. 
or B.S. under the name of the school refers to the degree conferred. In figuring 
the average, required hours only were counted and not the suggested amount. 
When two figures were given in the requirement, the average of these was used. 
The figures in the table represent requirement in quarter hours. (Three quarter 
hours equal two semester hours equal one year hour.) 


As any one knows who has studied school catalogs, it is hard to be 
sure of absolute accuracy. Each catalog was studied very carefully, 
and it is believed that the results will show very little discrepancy 
from what is the actual condition. 


Table I shows a tabulation of the requirements in the eight state 
colleges for women. Table II gives the requirements in twelve coedu- 
cational colleges and universities. In making the second table the 
writer holds no brief for the colleges included in the study, but these 
schools were used because catalogs were available. Requests were 
sent to other colleges, but at that particular time of year new catalogs 
could not be obtained from a good many colleges. A survey of the 
schools shows that the Southern states are very fairly represented, 
while only two Northern states are used. 

It will be noted, in comparing the averages of the two groups, that 
the coeducational schools require slightly more work in the major 
subject and minor subject and in education than do the women’s col- 
leges, but that they are more liberal in other requirements. There is 
also a difference in the type of degrees granted. Of twelve coeduca- 
tional institutions, six grant the B.S. in education, four grant both 
the A.B. and B.S. in education, while two grant the A.B. in education. 
Of the eight women’s colleges, two grant the B.S. in education, one 
grants both the B.S. and A.B. in education, while five grant the A.B. 
in education. 

Practically all the schools require an academic major and minor, 
thus fitting the graduate to teach in two fields. Some of the schools 
that do not make the requirement suggest that it is a wise thing for 
the student to elect work in two fields. 

Of the subjects other than the major, minor, and professional work, 
English is the most nearly uniform in the amount required. It is the 
only subject other than the above which is required by every college. 


EDITORIALS 


SAVING THE YOUNG LAWBREAKER 


The thirtieth anniversary of the birth of the juvenile court in 
America occurred on April 21, 1929. The first juvenile court in 
America was that of Cook County, IIl., which was established in 1899 
under an act of the Illinois legislature, drafted at the request of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club and the Chicago Bar Association. A woman 
judge, the Honorable Mary M. Bartelme, now presides over this court, 
which has the distinction of being not only the oldest juvenile court in 
the world, but one of the best. 

The same year the Juvenile Court in Chicago was started, Colorado 
passed a law which later resulted in the Juvenile Court of Denver. 
Under the leadership of Judge Ben Lindsey, this court became well 
known throughout the country. 

The juvenile-court movement has grown until today there are only 
two states without some law providing for a special court for children. 
Many of these laws, however, are seriously inadequate, and should be 
amended. The practice of many courts handling children’s cases still 
closely parallels criminal procedure. The rules of procedure for deal- 
ing with children should be based on chancery, and not criminal, juris- 
diction. 

The “minimum essentials” for a juvenile court have been listed as 
follows: 


First, it should be presided over by a judge chosen because of his special quali- 
fications. These, in addition to his legal training, should include an understand- 
ing of social problems, particularly those involving children, and a trained and 
sympathetic knowledge of child psychology. The judge should devote all the time 
that is necessary for the consideration of the problems of every child who comes 
before him. 

Second, the assistants of the judge who gather information on the child’s case 
and carry out the after-care work should be carefully selected. The probation 
officers should be chosen from experienced social case workers, who have the tact, 
resourcefulness, and sympathy necessary to handle children. They should be, 
preferably, graduates from college or from a school of social work, and should 
have training in psychiatric work. A probation officer cannot hope to handle chil- 
dren successfully who is not superior in his understanding to the parents who have 
already blundered in their efforts, often with the best of intentions. There must 
be enough probation officers, both men and women, to do thorough work. There 
should be men to deal with the older boys and women to handle the girls. No pro- 
bation officer should have to supervise more than fifty children at one time. 
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Third, besides having a sufficient staff of officers, the probation department 
of a modern juvenile court should be equipped with an efficient record system and 
the necessary clerical help so that the officers may give all their time to construc- 
tive work. 

Fourth, the probation office should be in a pleasant room, with an opportunity 
for private interviews. 

Fifth, the court should have the services of a clinic, with trained physicians and 
psychologists equipped to give mental and physical examinations to children. 

Sixth, a detention home for children should be a part of the facilities of the 
juvenile court. The atmosphere of this home should be as remote from that of a 
jail as possible and should approach that of a well-equipped home, with opportu- 
nities for medical care, for school, and for recreation. If a detention home is not 
needed on account of the limited number of children, well-chosen boarding homes 
should be available. 


THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty 


of GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates con- 
cise notices—brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 


The Development of Children’s Number Ideas in the Primary Grades. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 35. By Witu1aAm A. BROWNELL. Chi- 
cago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1928. Pp. xiv + 242. 
Price, $1.50. 

It is only occasionally that an epoch-making piece of research makes its appear- 
ance, but, unless all signs fail, Professor Brownell’s contribution belongs in that 
class. Its chief excellence lies in the fact that it has raised into the clear a potent 
issue in the teaching of primary numbers which has hitherto remained in relative 
obscurity. 

We have been accustomed to measure results in the fundamentals of arithmetic 
in terms of accuracy and speed only. Now Professor Brownell convinces us that 
the element of method is at least equally important. Children must grasp con- 
crete numbers before they can add or subtract them in abstract form. The under- 
standing of concrete numbers is conditioned upon the manner in which such num- 
bers are apprehended or perceived. Apprehension takes place at three rather dis- 
tinct levels. At the lower level of apprehension the child sees a group of dots as 
so many 1’s; at the intermediate level he sees the dot pattern as a familiar group 
plus several 1’s; at the upper level the pattern appears as composed of two or 
more familiar groups. 

The Brownell study proves the existence of these levels, and also demonstrates 
the fact that, when immature pupils are assigned the task of learning abstract 
numbers, they carry over to that task the methods which they are then using in 
their apprehension of concrete numbers. Not until the pupil can see concrete num- 
bers as two or more familiar groups can he learn the abstract number combina- 
tions in the approved manner. 

All this means that it is, in general, a mistake to require young children to 
begin with the memorizing of abstract combinations. Such procedure is safe only 
after a substantial amount of practice has been afforded in the apprehension and 
manipulation of concrete numbers. These findings are so revolutionary that every 
author of textbook and drill material for primary arithmetic will need to review 
his position, and some authors will undoubtedly find it necessary to revise their 
work. 

The author suggests that most of our present embarrassment in the teaching of 
the fundamentals of arithmetic is the result of our failure to provide a suitable 
treatment for concrete numbers in the primary grades. He estimates that it took 
some of his subjects two or three years to overcome the handicap which they suf- 
fered because of this failure. Drilling children in bad habits is poor policy even 
when it is continued to the end of the eighth grade, while insistence on speed under 
conditions of improper drill leads to the multiplication of errors. 


W. J. OspuRN (Ohio State University). 
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Vocational Education of Junior College Grade. By G. VERNON BENNETT. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, 1928. Pp. 244. Price, $2.75. 

The author renders a distinct service. To those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of planning curriculums for such occupations as require only two 
years of instruction and training in advance of the high school the book will be 
invaluable. Twenty-eight occupations are selected as being suitable for voca- 
tional training of junior-college grade. It is estimated that these twenty-eight 
occupations will need annually 190,000 recruits. The problem, therefore, is to 
develop facilities for instruction and training in the twenty-eight occupations for 
an enrolled school population of 471,000 pupils. The author carefully analyzes 
the instructional and training needs of each occupation listed. 

In the second part of the work the author surveys the present agencies which 
might be drafted to develop a nation-wide program of vocational education of 
junior-college grade. He concludes that a solution of the problem will be found 
only in national legislation providing for vocational education of junior-college 
grade similar to the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act for the promotion 
of vocational education of less than college grade. C. W. B. 


State and Local Administration of School Transportation. By Roe LYELL JoHNS. 


New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1928. Contributions to 
Education, No. 630. Pp. ix + 133. 


The first part of this dissertation consists of an attempt to measure’ the need 
for transportation in given areas. It is an excellent illustration of technical, 
mathematical treatment which ignores necessary and vital features. No account 
is taken as to the relative efficiency of one-teacher and consolidated types of 
schools. Six standards for a valid measure are proposed, the first five of which 
come back to the fundamental proposition that the present general average of 
practice is right. The sixth standard for measure proposes “that if it is shown 
in the administering of the plan areas affected by factors beyond their control 
have a transportation need at variance with that presented by the community as a 
whole, that variation should be included in the minimum program.” This would 
seem to indicate that if the proposed plan does not work there might be some- 
thing else. The basis on which to find out needs other than those proposed in his 
formula is not given. One very interesting outcome of these assumptions is 
found on page 43, where it is stated: “It is entirely consistent with the principles 
advanced in this study for the state to allow aid for the transportation of colored 
children where this is being attempted.” By inference one would judge that 
transportation of colored children is never desirable where it is not being attempted. 

The latter part of the dissertation concerns itself with the study of the trans- 
portation situation in Florida, based on data gathered in connection with the 
recent state educational survey. There are very helpful discussions of cost of 
transportation and liability of school boards. A cost-accounting system for trans- 
portation is suggested that is particularly helpful. 


The latter half of the book will be of particular value to those charged with the 
administration of school transportation. N. F. 


New York: Prentice- 


General Chemistry Laboratory Text. By H. E. SHIVER. 
Hall, Inc., 1928. Pp. x + 167. 


Differing in many particulars from ordinary laboratory manuals, being more 
like a text, with summaries, concise discussions, definitions. 
at the end. 


Qualitative analysis 
H. A. W. 
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Modern Life Arithmetics. By JOHN Guy FOWLKES and THOMAS THEODORE GOFF. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 

This is the most recent of our rapidly increasing number of arithmetic text- 
books. The series of three books is designed to cover the material usually taught 
in grades three to eight, inclusive. Publication of the texts was delayed until they 
had been tried out in experimental form in twenty states and had been “criticized 
page for page by hundreds of administrative officers, teachers, and children.” 
Among the special merits claimed are: The basing of problems on children’s daily 
experiences, development of concepts through natural social situations, the presen- 
tation of the operations step by step in the order of their learning difficulty, em- 
phasis on the checking of computation, exhaustive reviews, techniques for self- 
diagnosis, etc. The present series seems to be quite up to the present state of 
knowledge of how to teach arithmetic. It represents, however, in this respect, no 
real advance over several other series which antedate it by from three to five years. 
The conclusion is obvious—writers of texts seem to have exhausted our present 
knowledge of arithmetic; what is needed now is not more texts, but rather funda- 
mental research to uncover new data regarding learning and teaching. W. A.B. 


Education of Mentally Defective Children. By ALICE DESCOEUDRES (translated by 

ERNEsT F. Row). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 312. Price, $2. 

In this English edition the less-known foreign references are omitted, as well 
as about a dozen pages of the text dealing with certain mispronunciations common 
to many French children in learning their own language. The translator has 
made a few additions, chiefly in the form of footnotes, which have been inclosed 
in brackets. The author attempts to collect from various sources the most useful 
of the material that has been published on the difficult problem of educating defec- 
tive children, who, unfortunately, are found the world over. She has also en- 
riched this material from her own extensive experiences in this line of work. It 
will be recalled that she was one of the early workers who tested out the Binet- 
Simon Intelligence Scale (1911), soon after its appearance. The book covers a 
wide field, devoting chapters not only to historical developments and the organi- 
zation of different schools and special classes for defectives, but also on training 
of senses and attention, physical training, handwork, drawing, the object lesson, 
speech, reading, spelling, and arithmetic. A final chapter is given over to the 
consideration of moral training, in which is emphasized not only sympathy and 
persistent regularity, but also the need of showing confidence and of intrusting 
the child with responsibility within the range of his powers of control. J. P. 


French Pronunciation and Diction. By Louis J. A. MEcrER. New York: Silver, 

Burdett & Co., 1929. Pp. xii + 156. 

An excellent book, which will help much in teaching pronunciation. The psy- 
chologic necessity of clear pronunciation and diction, as well as the increased need 
for understanding spoken French by radio and vitaphone, give especial value to 
this volume, which is by far the best now available. A. 3.8. 


Representative Modern Short Stories. Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xiii +950. Price, $3. 

An excellent anthology in every way. The stories range from H. G. Wells’ 
clever vaudeville skit, “Under the Knife,” to the almost incredibly beautiful “The 
Last Class” of Daudet. In the back is given a lengthy suggested list of modern 
short stories. The print is clear and the notes are not too numerous. B. R. 
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Diabetic Manual for Patients. By HENRY J. JoHN, M.D. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 


Co., 1928. Pp. 202. Price, $2. 


Not advice alone, but charts, pictures, and diagrams, making everything plain. 


The technique of insulin is presented in particular detail. 


H. A, W. 


Movher Nature Series: By the Roadside. In Field and Forest. Baby Animals. 
By FANNIE WYCHE DUNN and ELEANOR TROXELL. Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peter- 


son & Co., 1928. Pp. 256, 288, 160. 


Three books that seem to retain all the elements of interesting stories, yet pre- 
sent a wealth of practical facts. Nature is the theme, real creatures the charac- 


ters. 


Nature Story Hours. A Silent Reader. 


H. A. W. 


By FANNIE WESTFALL BROWN and EVE- 


LINE A. WATERBURY. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. vi + 186. 


Price, 75 cents. 


“You will discover as you read these stories that all of them are quite true. We 
are sure that you will find these nature tales as interesting as any make-believe 


fairy story.” To this we echo: “Amen.” 


accompany. 


Practical exercises—“Things to Do”— 


A. W. 


Famous Seamen of America. By HANSON Hart WEBSTER and ELLA M. Powers. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. x+390. Price, $2. 


Accounts of war and peace upon the ocean and inland seas. Real history, true 
heroism, genuine American patriotism portrayed. A fine school library acquisi- 


tion. 


H. A. W. 


THE APPLETON SERIES IN 


SUPERVISION AND TEACHING 
Edited by A. S. Barr and 
WILLIAM H. Burton 
New Volumes 
THE NATURE AND DIRECTION OF 
LEARNING 

By William H. Burton $2.25 


Associate Professor of Education in the 
University of Chicago 


THE SUPERVISION OF SECONDARY 
SUBJECTS 


Edited by Willis L. Uhl $2.40 
Professor of Education and Dean of the School of 
Education in the University of Washington 


THE SUPERVISION OF ELEMENTARY 
SUBJECTS 
Edited by William H. Burton $2.40 
Previously Issued 
THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION 
By Fred C. Ayer and A. S. Barr $2.25 


THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
By A. S. Barr and William H. Burton $2.25 


VISITING THE TEACHER AT WORK 
By C. J. Anderson, A. S. Barr, and 
Maybell G. Bush $2.00 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 


Just Published 


New Stanford 
Achievement Test 


By Truman L. Ke.iey 
Gites M. Rucu 
AND Lewis M. TERMAN 


Exiraordinarily painstaking experi- 
mentation has entered into this revis- 
ion in order to have it up-to-date in all 
respects, to simplify giving, scoring 
and interpreting, to make it more use- 
ful, and to keep it in accord with the 
best type of test procedure. Primary 
Examination is for grade 2 and 3, and 
Advanced Examination for grades 4 to8. 


Send for complete information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


= 
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The Nature of the World and Max. By H. H. NEWMAN and others. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xxiv +562. Price, $5. 


This is a most valuable and stimu‘ating ook for students who have already had 
some training in each of the particlar sciences here treated. It helps to bring 
all of the sciences into relationship io the big problem of the nature of the world 
and man. My experience with this 00k as * class reference with beginning col- 
lege students indicates that it is not suitabic for the average class of beginners. 
However, every science teacher shoul own 2nd study the book. One is amused 
by Bretz’ introductory sentence to his chapter, immediately following Chamber- 
lain’s careful development of the origin of the earth, to the effect that “our earth 
is a body . . . swinging . . . on through space from a beginning un- 
known to an end unknown.” J.M.S. 


An Introduction to Neurology. By C. JuDSON HerRIcK (University of Chicago). 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1928. Revised Edition. Pp. 406. Price, 
$2.75. 


Students of psychology and education who desire to get or to maintain a solid 
neurological foundation for their work will be glad to know that this standard 
book by a high authority is now available in its fourth edition. The general plan 
of the book is maintained in the present edition. Various references to important 
recent books are added. All of the text has been carefully revised in conformity 
with recent developments, and the chapters on the cerebellum and sympathetic 
nervous system have been entirely rewritten. These chapters are especially impor- 
tant to psychologists and educators because of the recent progress in fields involv- 
ing certain reflex and autonomic functions. > 


Laboratory Furniture Is Most Efficient 


SPRING TIME 
brings FLOWERS 


‘CRAYONEX” 


Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dept. 4 “CRAYOGRAPH’ 


Everything is handy for the student. Experi- 
ments or work can be stopped at any time to al- 
low a demonstration or class lecture. 

Other features of Kewaunee Furniture are— 

—it best utilizes floor space without crowding. 

—it is most economical—same furniture can be 

used for several classes. 

—it is exceptional in value. Built of best mate- 

rials and can stand years of severe service. 

We will be delighted to help you select the proper 
Laboratory Furniture for your school. Write di- 
rect to our ane at Kewaunee. 


‘PRANG WATER 
COLORS ~~ 


All help to bring” 
attractive resets in Ast classed 
Let us assist you with instructions and 
ideas on the use of these “Old Faithful” 

products in your classes. 


| 
_ 
5 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
orrice ax racronses WH 064-754 nares ave 
‘MEW YORK OFFICE WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
BAN FRANCISCO (96 MEW MONTCOBEERY STREET 
DALIAL TEXAS SANTA FE BULL 
: 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 7¢ Fifth Avenue 
rs Offices in Principal Cities 


-——— 


Announcing 


The New 
GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL 


Anniversary Edition 


READY MAY 1, 1929 


A scientific presentation of the principles of Gregg Shorthand in 
accordance with the latest pedagogical procedure, marking a stim- 
ulating step forward in the teaching and learning processes, and 
furnishing an invaluable contribution to commercial education. 


SALIENT POINTS 


1. In the New Manual shorthand is distinctly presented as a skill subject. 
The principles and wordsigns are arranged in the order of their frequency 
in the most commonly used words. Under this arrangement a useful busi- 
ness and general vocabulary is acquired with astonishing rapidity. As an 
illustration, the mastery of the first chapter alone will enable the student 
to write 42 per cent of the words encountered in nontechnical English. 
Further illustration of the correctness of this approach is found in the fact 
that short business letters can be introduced in the first chapter. The moti- 
vating influence of this procedure will be at once recognized. 

2. The rules are more simple, direct, and definite, and abundant drill is pro- 
vided for each. In harmony with modern pedagogy, the rules have been 
relegated to their proper place—in the background of the learning process 
of a skill subject. 

3. The principles are presented in twelve chapters, instead of the twenty 
lessons appearing in the present Manual, making possible a marked reduc- 
tion in the time of learning. Measure this economy in dollars and cents to 
the hundreds of thousands who annually study shorthand. Prefixes and 
suffixes have been considerably reduced to conform to the findings of our 
scientific research, and are introduced in the order of frequency. 

4. Each chapter is subdivided into three short logical teaching units. The 
reading and dictation material has been more than doubled. The book con- 
tains 36 pages of graded business letters and sentences in shorthand, and 
12 pages in type to furnish constructive practice. 

5. The pedagogical organization of the book is greatly enhanced by the use 
of larger type and a bolder, more easily read style of shorthand than is 
employed in the present Manual. 


You will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with which useful 
stenographic skill may be developed by the procedure in the new 
Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


Place your order at once with our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 


| 
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Changing Conceptions of School Discipline. By PickeENs E. Harris. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xviii + 384. Price, $2. 

In this book Dr. Harris traces the history of school control from the beginning 
of the American public school to the present, and finds that its purpose has 
changed but little. “Education and control are synonymous” was and still is 
true, he thinks. The method has changed, however, in that control is no longer a 
matter of coercion and repression, but is rather a matter of guided freedom. 
Though he has encased his ideas in a rather heavy armor of verbiage and style, 
the book is still worth a second reading. Ho. T. 


The Rhyme and Story Second Reader. By Etta AUSTON BLAISDELL. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1929. Pp. ii + 208. 
“A child should be able to read the story silently, and know what he has read.” 
Some very appropriate tests—new type—give the teacher a way to make sure. 
The stories are interesting, well graded, well illustrated. 


Europe. By NELLIE B. ALLEN. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+ 419. 

Price, $1. 

A geography, text or supplementary reader, for the intermediate grades, with 
material organized around problems. There are twenty-one chapters, with titles 
as follows (only samples given): “Europe Versus Asia and Africa,” “Ships 
and Shipbuilding,” “Ireland and the Linen Industry,” “Manufacturing England,” 
“Sweden and Her Forests,” “Spain and Olives,” “The Queen of Fibers,” etc. One 
hundred and seventy-seven illustrations, many maps in black and white, appendix 


and pronouncing vocabulary. 


EXPERTS TO ASSIST YOU 


There is a Sheldon Equipment Specialist near you to give 
you personal assistance in the planning of your science 
laboratory, home economics, and vocational departments. 
He will help you to determine the types and arrangements 
of tables to best meet your individual requirements. In 
coéperation with the Engineering Department at the fac- 
tory, he will develop complete blue-print plans showing 
our suggestions. 


If you have a laboratory problem, tell us to send 
our man. There is no obligation involved. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. 
Laboratory Furniture Specialists for Thirty Years 


A. P. 


THE PATHWAY 
TO READING 


Coleman—Uhi—Hosic 


Combining the widest variety of 
new material with the most ef- 
fective teaching methods, THE 
PATHWAY TO READING devel- 
ops all the desirable skills, habits, 
and understanding of reading for 
the elementary school child. The 
complete series includes the Primer 
and eight Readers, four Teachers’ 
Manuals, and supplementary cards 
for lower grades. 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


¢ 
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Among the 60 Best Professional 


Books of 1928 


The following six books published by Ginn and Company were included in the list of the 
60 best professional books of 1928 selected for the A. L. A. and the N. E. A.: 
KELTY: Teaching American History in the Middle Grades of the Elementary School 
“A treasure chest for teachers in the intermediate grades.” $2.40 

BENNETT: School Posture and Seating 

“Invaluable to teachers and to physical directors.” $2.00 

DORRIS: Visual Instruction in the Public Schools 

“By far the most valuable and suggestive treatment of the subject.” $2.64 
WIECKING: Education Through Manual Activities 

“An interesting book showing how the manual arts serve creative expression.” $1.80 
FONTAINE: Ways to Better Teaching in the Secondary School 


“An intensely practical and unusually successful, constructive criticism of teaching pro- 
cedures.” $1.60 


HOLZINGER: Statistical Methods for Students in Education 
“Incorporates the outcomes of its author’s wide training in the field of expert statis- 


ties.” $3.60 
GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie Street, N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 


Announcing 


BOOKLETS OF RELATED 
READING ACTIVITIES 


(Self-Directed Seatwork) 


for use with 


The Child’s Own Way Series 


by 
Marjorie Hardy 


Write for Prices and Specimen Pages 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831-35 South Park Way 
CHICAGO 
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Limitarions of Movables The Heighs of Kindergarten Chairs 
School Setting. Grade Djstriburion ef School 


apr are seeking the facts 
about posture and what it means 
to the growing child. Good posture 
habit is essential to physical vigor 
Correct posture habit is encour- 
aged by correct seating. School 
officials are vitally c in this, 
too. They are demanding comfort- 
able, correct seating—the hygienic 
construction which is always found 
in “‘American’’ products. Postur- 
ally, every “American” seat is 
backed by nationally accepted au- 
thority. Size and proportion is the 
result of research and studies of child 
anatomy and seating habit in the 
schoolroom. Into every seat has 
been built the health protection to 
which every child is entitled. 


Health Preservation Activities 
Focus Attention on Seating 


American Seating Company 


14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


American products are distributed nationally 
distributors on a One-Price 


twelve-year-old girlin correct 
whs seat shows 
chalk mark 


accredited warehousing 
"alscy. 


State Distributors 


Paris School Supply Company, 165 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 
Payne Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Progressive Books for Teachers 


FRANK: How to Teach General Science 


Presents the practical problems of science teaching and 
relieves and enlightens the task of the teacher 


Cloth, $2.00 
CurTIs: Digest of Investigations in Teaching 
Science in Elementary and Second- 


ary Schools 


Results of a diligent search of pedagogical 
literature of recent years 


Cloth, $2.50 
ATWOOD AND HEIss: Educational Biology 


Provides the background in science 
needed by all teachers 
Cloth, $2.75 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. '°25,3E8°T Philadelphia 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COLLEGE 


Both departments are fully accredited by the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States. 
Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest nonsectarian private school for girls, with 
forty-one States represented in the present student body. It offers excep- 
tional facilities for the most healthful and successful school life. A faculty 
of sixty-five experienced instructors—all college graduates. Modern buildings 
and equipment. 

We will be pleased to assist school officials who may be called 

on by parents or pupils to recommend a higher school. Write 

for “The Story of Ward-Belmont.” 


WARD - BELMONT 


NASHVILLE Box 516 TENNESSEE 
Member American Association of Junior Colleges 
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Important New Books 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
OF EDUCATION 


by EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
and ARTHUR I. GATES 


A TEXTBOOK in a first course in principles of edu- 

cation. It presents those general facts and prin- 
ciples which will be of most service to typical elemen- 
tary and high-school teachers. Throughout the pres- 
entation is very simple, though based on the findings 
of scientific study. The prime purpose of the book is 
to establish sound principles for guidance of teachers 
in their most important daily tasks. $1.60. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
(Revised) 
A FIRST BOOK IN PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 
by the Late STEPHEN S. COLVIN 
and WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
With the Coéperation of Marion E. MacDonald 


7s is a thorough revision of the standard elemen- 

tary psychology for the practical use of teachers. 
The first chapters have been enlarged to incorporate 
the advances made in experimental psychology, while 
the chapters on mental and educational measurement 
and behavior and character traits are essentially new. 
Short biographical notes on prominent psychologists 
and their work have been added. $1.60. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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/mportant new texts 


MODERN METHODS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


By CLAUDE C. CRAWFORD, Professor of Education, University of Southern Califor- 
= oe Lois P. McDONALD, Teacher of Elementary Geography, Los Angeles City 
chools. 


A new orientation as to the aims and purposes of the teaching of geog- 
raphy is here provided. The authors have made an extended study of diffi- 
culties encountered in geography teaching, and the text meets squarely the 
actual classroom situation. It answers the problems that are sure to 
confront the beginning teacher. The text covers thoroughly and compre- 
hensively all of the modern methods in geography teaching. 

In the Riverside Textbook in Education. $1.90 


THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


By CHARLES H. KEENE, M.D., Professor of Hygiene and Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Buffalo. 

This book is the first to consider just what should constitute a unified 
program in health and development work, what should be the standards 
and costs for such a service, and how the program should be managed and 
directed. Significant chapters are those on The Sanitation of the School 
Plant, Health Supervision, Physical Education, The Health of Teachers, 
Health in the Rural School, and Mental Hygiene. As a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the field, it is an indispensable handbook for teachers, superintend- 
ents, and Boards of Education. 

In the Riverside Textbook in Education. $2.40 


BODY MECHANICS AND HEALTH 


By LeaH C. THoMAS, Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
Smith College. 


Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. $1.50 


Since the first edition of this book was presented, the demand for instruc- 
tion in “body mechanics” has greatly increased. In order to develop an 
efficient body it is essential to train in habits of good posture, and to teach 
the fundamental principles of how to use the body correctly at work or at 
play. The technique by which this is accomplished is here fully described. 
There are suggestions for teaching body mechanics, a series of graded les- 
sons, and rhymes and folk songs to be used in class. 


Boston 


New York HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Francisco 


Chicag 
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George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


devotes its entire resources and energies to the higher 
training of teachers 


COURSES ARE OFFERED IN 


Agriculture Health Music 


Biology History Nursing Education 
Chemistry Home Economics Philosophy 

Classical Languages Industrial Arts Physical Education 
Economics Journalism Physics 

Education Landscape Design Psychology 

English Library Science Educational Psychology 
Fine Arts Mathematics Religious Education 


Geography Modern Languages Sociology 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1929 


First Term: June 10-July 19 
Second Term: July 20-August 26 


Write the Recorder for Catalog 


$5 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

THE MAGAZINE OF LIBERAL THOUGHT 
for 

Teachers, Principals, Parents 


Stimulating articles on newer methods 
Reports on new experiments in education 
Answers to problems of the school and home 
Thought-provoking articles on tendencies of the day 
News of important school activities 
Discriminating reviews of the latest books 
Illustrations of school activities and creative work 
by children 
THE APRIL ISSUE 


EDUCATION, AN ACTIVE PROCESS 
Seventy-five cents per copy 
Are you a Subscribing Member? 


Three Dollars will bring you the magazine for 
@ year, any two reprints of former issues, active 
membership in the association, and a fund of mu- 
tual service you cannot do without. May we 
count you with us? 


INSTITUTE OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 
State College, Pennsylvania 
July 1-19, 1929 
Send for Circular 


Write Department F 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
10 Jackson Place 


Washington, D. C. 


The Psychology of 
Elementary School Subjects 


GARRISON and GARRISON 


The definiteness with which 
this book is organized for a par- 
ticular group—teachers and stu- 
dents of elementary education— 
fills a distinct need in the field of 
educational psychology. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


ATLANTA Orrice: 553-4 Candler Annex 
RicoMonD DALLAS CHICAGO 
New 


THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
THE BEST PRINTING CITY 
SOUTH 


The BEST! That’s our motto—to do 
everything that we do for you RIGHT. 
Any transaction that you may have with 
this concern, you can know that you will 
get a square deal and courteous treat- 
ment, and on this RIGHT basis we solicit 
your printing account. 


Dissertations, Catalogues, Booklets. 


McQUIDDY PRINTING COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Outfitters to Banks, Offices, Colleges 


A Busy Summer 


No longer is summer a 
loafing time for teachers. 
Our profession is busy in 
the summer meeting new 
friends, visiting new 
places, learning of new 
methods and books, get- 
ting new ideas. 


May this summer be 
your busiest. 


Ole, 
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More than 2,000 Exercises 


In the Strader and Rhoads 
PLANE GEOMETRY 


Pupils learn more rapidly and with more satisfying results when they 
are required to do many simple tasks rather than a few difficult ones. 


PLANE GEOMETRY, by Strader and Rhoads, separates the difficulties of 
geometry into their simple elements. 


There are more than 2,000 exercises, graded and classified for sight work, 
drill, diagnostic and remedial purposes, supplementary work and review, 
with an abundance of simple oral exercises of every type. 


This is only one of many teaching helps in the Strader and Rhoads PLANE 
GEOMETRY. Examination copies sent on request to interested teachers. 


JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


SIDNEY G. GILBREATH, Southern Manager Ca 
426 W. Peachtree Street, N. W. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


GENERAL METHOD: FouNDATION AND APPLICATION 


Tus clear-sighted study of general method, by 
John P. Wynne, Ph.D., professor of education and 
director of teacher training at the State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia, aims to formulate a 
modern conception of the educative process which 
combines and integrates modern scientific knowl- 
edge and earlier attitudes. The first part of the 
book discusses fundamental principles based upon 
recent developments in the sciences of biology, 
psychology, and sociology. The second part of the 
book explains how these principles can be em- 
ployed. This is an up-to-date textbook which has 
many distinctive features to recommend it. It is 
one of the most recent additions to The Century 
Education Series, of which Charles E. Chadsey, 
Ph.D., is the general editor. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


New York THE CENTURY CO. i 
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